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fresh off the press. One of the 

country’s leading market writers discussed 
therein the general outlook as coneerns feed- 
ers. His entire line of reasoning was based on 
the terse opening statement, ‘‘Corn will be 
plentiful and cheap!”’ 

In the quick eyele of a month, corn prices 
had shot upward an extreme of 33 cents a 
bushel. Hay, in threatened oversupply at the 
first alfalfa cutting, instead of continuing to 
accumulate, suddenly began to disappear as 
livestock came back hungry from the seared 
hillsides of the pastures. 

Planning then for the 1930-31 feeding 
schedules, we are faced with these faets: Corn 
will not be plentiful in our cribs ‘‘when the 
work's all done this fall.’ Corn will not be 
cheap when purchased from neighbors. Hay 
also will be relatively high in price, prohib- 
itive from the feeder’s point of view, should 
snow fall early. Fall pastures will be extreme- 
ly short if soaking rains do not come, and ex- 
tremely washy if they do. 

Then what feeds will be cheap and plenti- 
ful? Corn silage and shock fodder seem the 
only answer. Just now the high protein feeds 
are quite reasonable in price. As we see it, 
that layout of feeds about marks the possibili- 
ties of the feeder for the coming season. 
Stated briefly, we plan to apply our con- 
clusions somewhat as follows: 

To hogs, by feeding a full amount of tank- 
age or other supplement with all corn fed, 
even when the hogs are 


promises to make cutting every 
sary to make hogs show a profit, in spite of 
the fact that they should be just entering the 
profit half of their price cyele. 

For cattle, the situation seems to call for the 
free use of corn silage and shock fodder with 
a pound of cottonseed cake per head per day 
during the wintering period, together with 
four or five pounds of ear corn, fed in the fod- 
der when the weather is suitable; in the bunk 
when it is bad. The light grain ration during 
winter gives the effect of lone-fed steers the 
following July or August, and is easy indeed 
on the corn supply. Cottonseed meal or lin- 
seed oil meal is a necessity where perforce the 
legume hay is omiited. The meal supplies 
something that is necessary to the steer’s thrift 
and well-being that the various ways of serv- 
ing up corn all lack. We like the legume hay 
with this combination, but have repeatedly 
fed very nicely without it. The hay means to 
us more expense, bigger gains, yet no notice- 
able difference in market finish the follow- 
ing summer. 

Grain fed steers will undoubtedly be searce 
a year hence. Whether scarcity can make them 
also high in price will depend somewhat on 
the nation’s economie recovery. In the just 
immediate future, we fear cattle driven mar- 
ketward by drouth little or not at all. True, 
they add to the market numbers, but very lit- 
tle to the beef tonnage. Grass flesh is too 


corner neces- 


This *‘Old Ned?” had the pecu- 

rplish corn 

stalk ten rows ahead And to that stalk he 
would vo regardless of the wild velling of 
‘Whoa!’ Once there, he would eamp until 
the stalk was gone or a sharp husking peg 
made further inadvisabli 
discovered that only barren stalks had this 
high coloration. A few tastings proved be 
yond question that the sugar which ordinarily 
would have been in the ear was stored in the 


liar ability to see a reddish or p 


feasting Soon we 


stalk, and ld Ne orse wisdom, | 

learned to pick the sweet ones by sieht The 
shade of ‘*Old Ned’” assures me now that this 
high proportion of stalks without ears this 


season has mueb of the grain value within th 
stalk when saved in the silo or shock.—O,. W. 
Johnson. 

Lyon County, Iowa—The number of cattle 
put on feed early will be limited in this see- 
tion. Yet it looks as tho, with conditions as 
discouraging to the feeder as they have been 
in recent months, there will be a time in late 
fall and early winter when there will not be 
enough fed beef of quality to supply the de- 
mand, even tho that outlet may be more re- 
stricted than usual. A few feeders see this 
possibility and have the nerve to back up 
their convictions with action. One feeder near 
Larehwood, Iowa, shipped in a bunch of ecross- 


bred Aberdeen Angus steers recently that 
weighed better than 1,400 pounds each. These 


steers were bought in 








following cattle, using 
hulled oats more freely 
than usual for the grow- 
ing pigs and marketing 
at around 220 pounds. 
More weight takes more 
corn per pound of gain, 
and is drawing an in- 
creasing penalty at mar- 
ket from our ham and 
bacon loving public, The 


mounting eost of corn, 
the basie hog feed, 
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Sioux City at a cost of 
$7.10 per ewt., where 
they had come in off the 
range  earrying = only 
erass fat. This feeder is 
starting these steers on 
ground barley, and there 
is a chance that they will 
vo back to market at a 
time to sell for enough to 
show a very profitable 
feeding margin. 

(Concluded on page 25 
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ARSHALL COUNTY, 
M Iowa—Never before in 
4 the memory of the writ- 
er has the entire basic structure 

which markets are built 

eed so much in so short a 

as this year in the thirty 
days following July 10. How 
swift the changes and how far- 
hing the effects on the feed- 
ers’ plans came to me in odd 
shion on August 6. In that 
day's mail there came to hand a 
copy of a monthly farm paper, 











esh off the One of the 

country’s leading market writers discussed 
therein the general outlook as concerns feed- 
ers. His entire line of reasoning was based on 
the terse opening statement, ‘‘Corn will be 
plentiful and cheap!”’ 

In the quick eyele of a month, corn prices 
had shot upward an extreme of 33 cents a 
bushel. Hay, in threatened oversupply at the 
first alfalfa cutting, instead of continuing to 
accumulate, suddenly began to disappear as 
livestock came back hunery from the seared 
hillsides of the pastures. 

Planning then for the 1930-31 feeding 
schedules, we are faced with these facts: Corn 
will not be plentiful in our cribs ‘‘when the 
work's all done this fall.’” Corn will not be 
cheap when purchased from neighbors. Hay 
also will be relatively high in price, prohib- 
itive from the feeder’s point of view, should 
snow fall early. Fall pastures will be extreme- 
ly short if soaking rains do not come, and ex- 
tremely washy if they do. 

Then what feeds will be cheap and plenti- 
ful? Corn silage and shock fodder seem the 
only answer. Just now the high protein feeds 
are quite reasonable in price. As we see it, 
that layout of feeds about marks the possibili- 
ties of the feeder for the coming season. 
Stated briefly, we plan to apply our con- 
clusions somewhat as follows: 

To hogs, by feeding a full amount of tank- 
age or other supplement with all corn fed, 
even when the hogs are 


} 


press. 


promises to make cutting every corner neces- 
sary to make hogs show a profit, in spite of 
the fact that they should be just entering the 
profit half of their price evele. 

For cattle, the situation seems to eall for the 
fodder with 
a pound of cottonseed cake per head per day 
during the wintering period, together with 
four or five pounds of ear corn, fed in the fod- 
der when the weather is suitable; in the bunk 
when it is bad. The light grain ration during 
winter gives the effect of long-fed steers the 
following July or August, and is easy indeed 
on the corn supply. Cottonseed meal or lin- 
seed oil meal is a necessity where perforce the 
legume hay is omitted. The meal supplies 
something that is necessary to the steer’s thrift 
and well-being that the various ways of serv- 
ing up corn all lack. We like the legume hay 
with this combination, but have repeatedly 
fed very nicely without it. The hay means to 
us more expense, bigger gains, vet no notice- 
able difference in market finish the follow- 
ing summer. 

Grain fed steers will undoubtedly be searce 
a year hence. Whether scarcity can make them 
also high in price will depe nd somewhat on 
the nation’s economic recovery. In the just 
immediate future, we fear cattle driven mar- 
ketward by drouth little or not at all. True, 
they add to the market numbers, but very lit- 
tle to the beef tonnage. Grass flesh is too 


free use of corn silage and shoek 


quickly |] and the owner too 

HOW TO MAKE PROFITS THIS YEAR prone to hang on until it is all 

How can the corn belt add this year’s drouth to the present si Wy ase be = z ‘i . on 

status of the livestock business and get a sum that will represent fore 

a profit? In many ways, Iowa and the surrounding sections are in fia =e on 
a position to take advantage of the new situation created by the cecal cma pee 
dry weather. Those farmers who can adapt themselves to the iil, eee cual 
changed conditions have a chance for larger incomes. hee iia at whats Regie <P 
How can profits be made this year? In this article, a group henge Pigg te ag hag 

of practical farmers tell what they and their neighbors are think- - boy Sia axethess mncil ak ae 
ing about and planning for the coming season. You will find sug- aps, * Feige 
gestions here that may prove of some help. j= | pangs 1 ae 
von. Old Ned e Was as 

far back as memory takes me 

This ‘Old Ned*” had the pecu- 


liar ability to see a reddish or purplish corn 
ahead. And to that stalk he 
would go regardless of the wild yelling of 
** Whoa !”’ camp until 
the stalk was gone or a sharp husking peg 
made further feasting inadvisable. 
discovered that only barren stalks had this 
high coloration. A few tastings proved be 
vond question that the sugar which ordinarily 
would have been in the ear was stored in the 
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ten rows 
Onee there, he would 


Soon we 


stalk, and ld Ne orse wisdom. ba 
learned to pi aw The 
shade of ‘* Old Ned assures n now that this 


talks without ears this 


the sweet ones by 


high proportion 
season has mueh of the @ 
stalk when saved in the 
Johnson. 


rain value within the 


silo or shock.- QO. W. 


Lyon County, Towa—The number of cattle 
put on feed early will be limited in this see- 
tion. Yet it looks as tho, with eonditions as 
discouraging to the feeder as they have been 
in recent months, there will be a time in late 
fall and early winter when there will not be 
enough fed beef of quality to supply the de- 
mand, even tho that outlet may be more re- 
stricted than usual. A few feeders see this 
possibility and have the nerve to back up 
their convictions with action. One feeder near 
Larehwood, Iowa, shipped in a bunch of cross- 
bred Aberdeen Angus steers recently that 
weighed better than 1,400 pounds each. These 

steers were bought in 








following eattle, using 
hulled oats more freely 
than usual for the grow- 
ing pigs and marketing 
at around 220 pounds. 
More weight takes more 
corn per pound of gain, 
and is drawing an in- 
creasing penalty at mar- 
ket from our ham and 
bacon loving public, The 
mounting eost of corn, 
the basie hog feed, 
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Sioux City at a cost of 
| $7.10 per ewt., where 
they had come in off the 
range carrying only 
crass fat. This feeder is 
starting these steers on 
ground barley, and there 
is a chance that they will 
vo back to market at a 
time to sell for enough to 
show a very profitable 
feeding margin. 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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OATS VERSUS CORN FOR CATTLE 
AND HOGS 


"T’HERE has never been such a wide differ- 

ence between oat prices and corn prices 
as this year. For a time, in some sections, oats 
were selling for only one-third as mueh per 
bushel as corn. Properly fed, oats are worth 
fully one-half as much per bushel as corn, and 
under many conditions may be worth two- 
thirds as much. It is obvious, therefore, that 
oats should be substituted very extensively tor 
corn in a year like this 

In the case of hogs, oats should be substi- 
tuted for only about one-third of the corn in 
the ration, because of the fact that the fiber 
in the hull of the oats is not good for hogs if 
it is fed in any large quantity. With prices 
as they are now, we believe it probably will 
pay to feed about one pound of oats per spring 
pig daily. With oats in the ration, it won't 
require quite as much of the expensive high 
protein feeds, but it is a serious mistake to 
leave out these protein feeds altogether. 

Oats are a better feed for cattle than they 
are for hogs. The fiber in the hull of oats 
doesn’t bother cattle, and, in fact, has some 
value. In an Ohio experiment, the oats proved 
to have fully as much value, pound for pound, 
as Shelled corn for fattening steers. The steers 
getting shelled corn required, for 100 pounds 
of gain, 450 pounds of shelled corn, 89 pounds 
of linseed oil meal, 86 pounds of mixed hay 
and 1,583 pounds of corn silage. When ground 
oats were substituted for half of the shelled 
corn, the steers required, for 100 pounds of 
gain, 235 pounds of shelled corn, 235 peunds 
of ground oats, 38 pounds of linseed oil meal, 
90 pounds of mixed hay and 1,535 pounds of 
corn silage. 
along with somewhat less linseed oil meal. 
With cattle, it seems to be somewhat more im- 
portant to grind oats than with hogs. 

Oats are a real bargain at present prices. 
In view of the corn crop disaster, forehanded 
farmers should prepare to take advantage of 
the opportunities which low oat prices present. 


The oats made it possible to get 


SPEAKING OF RETALIATION 
(CHATRMAN LEGGE has very frankly de- 

clared that neither the equalization fee 
nor the debenture plan would work because 
other nations would retaliate. He may be 
right, tho there seems a good deal of evidence 
that nations with plenty of urban workers 


with a low income won’t protest very hard 
against cheap food. 

But if Chairman Legge is worrying about 
retaliation, why does he bother to talk about 
the equalization fee or the debenture plan? 
Why not a few lectures on the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff bill? 

Neither the fee nor the 
law; their effects on foreign countries are yet 


debent ure is vet 


unknown. The tariff bill is law; and we know 
just how foreign nations are putting up high- 
Ten times 
as much retaliation, ten times as much damage 


er barriers to retaliate against it. 
to foreign trade. is actually being done by the 
tariff bill as the 
ever charged would be involved in the passage 


most bigoted opponent has 


of one or the other farm bills. 

Is the Farm Board going to set its faee 
against anv measures that disturb foreign 
trade, that harder for 
abroad to do business with us? Fine; but 


make it countries 
why waste time on minor matters, when the 
tariff bill is in plain sight? 

If Chairman Legge wants to start a tariff 
reform movement, he can sign us up at once. 
But until he is willing to attack the tariff, he 
had better quit attacking the debenture plan 
and the equalization fee. Take any eriticism 
ot either farm plan, multiply it twenty times, 
and it fits the tariff like a convict’s suit. 


THE CORN CROP 
YOOD rains the third week of August will 
not increase the length of ear or the num 
ber of kernels, but will make deeper kernels. 
We believe these rains have improved the corn 
crop about 60,000,000 bushels above our esti- 
mate of last week. But in spite of these rains, 
we still think the crop is at least 110,000,000 
bushels under the government August 1 re- 
port. We shall be surprised if the govern- 
ment in its September report makes an esti- 
mate as high as 2,100,000,000 bushels. In 
other words, we still think the eorn erop of 
the United States is about 700,000,000 bushels 
below the ten-year average. Iowa's erdp this 
vear will be about 355,000,000 bushels, or 

about 70,000,000 below average. 

An unfortunate thing about the rains which 
came the third week in August is that many 
sections were skipped entirely. Never at any 
time this summer have we had well distrib- 
uted, general rains. 

Now that we are coming into September, 
we believe the ehanees are about two to one 
that we shall have some heavy rains. This 
may cause soft corn in some seetions. 

Following is our predietion as of August 
24, compared with the government August 1 
figure and the ten-year average: 


Government Our 10-Yr. Av. 





Predicted Yield Prediction Yield 

Aug. 1 Aug. 24 1920-29 
TRE sncsicnccccskanes 34.0 32.0 40.4 
Illinois 28.5 25.0 35.5 
Indiana ide 28.0 26.5 35.8 
ee 26.5 22.0 38.6 
Missouri ........ 18.5 16.0 28.3 
Nebraska ....... 21.0 20.5 26.9 
MOMSGR: ..ccans 12.0 10.0 21.4 





‘ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN 
FRONT”’ 

WE DON'T usually go out of our way to 

commend moving pietures, but we are 
willing to make an exception for ‘* All Quiet 
on the Western Front.”” This is the moving 
picture version of a novel by a German sol- 
dier, The novel has sold into the millions all 
over the world. The moving picture will 
probably reach as many. 

Anyone who lost a bey in the war had better 
not see it. It will stir up old griefs too much. 
But evervbody else ought to see it, especially 
the vounesters who have grown up since the 
war and who haven't vet learned that going 
to war is dirty and monotonous and dangerous 
rather than exciting and romantie. 

We have never seen an audience so quiet, 
so attentive. There was one place, however, 
where the people in the theater broke into 
spontaneous applause. That was where the 
hard-boiled corporal suggests that the way to 


fight wars is to set the kings, cabinets and 
generals down in the middle of a forty-acre 
field and let them fight it out with elubs. 

While this pieture deals with the Germ: 
army, it is just as true of any army, ineludin: 
our own. Boys in all armies had flesh to |) 
torn by high explosives, spirits to be erush: 
by the brutality and monotony of war, an 
mothers to weep for them. 


THE LAND OF THE INDIANS 
W HAT kind of men and women were ¢} 

who lived so long on the lands we fa: 
today? Knowledge of the Indian is obseur 
by old tales of border warfare, by differen 
in racial customs, and perhaps most by t! 
occasional sight of modern Indians, often eo) 
rupted by a civilization too alien and 
strong. 

In fairness, we should remember that pra: 
tically all Indian wars were fought against 
whites in defense of land that had been the 
property of the Indians for eenturies. Many 
times, these wars were brought on by wanto 
cruelties perpetrated by the whites; oft: 
also by broken treaties. Cool-minded histo 
ans, going back over the records, find that a 
impartial judge would declare that India: 
warfare, on the whole, was a_ skillful) and 
heroie rear guard action fought against ove 
whelming numbers. While Indians tortured 
some prisoners, they adopted and freed oth 
ers. The early border men who slaughtered 
unoffending women and children in Indian 
villages, the soldiers who shot down non-com- 
batants on the western plains in massacres 
they called battles, the white governors who 
paid for scalps, ean hardly invite comparison. 

We forget the permanent towns of the 
Cherokees, the orchards and eorn fields 0! 
the Iroquois, the stable and yet flexible gov 
ernment of the Six Nations, and the many 
other indications of progressing civilization 
that the white invasion interrupted. Almost 
all of us overlook the important part women 
plaved in Indian life. The grandmothers of 
the Iroquois could depose a chief; the women 
of the Mesquakie are credited with furnish 
ing the motive foree to bring the tribe back 
from Kansas to lowa; Black Hawk’s war was 
supported by women who would not leave 
their corn fields or the graves of their chil 
dren. 

In ‘‘American”’’ (John Day Company 
Frank B. Linderman tells the life story ot 
Plenty-Coups, chief of the Crows. I[t is a fine 
record, told mainly in the words of the old 
Crow chief. Two things stand out in the story. 
First is the overwhelming love of the Indian 
for the land, for the streams, the prairies, and 
the woods he called his home-land. Second 
is the driving ambition of the Indian youtli 
to be more than human, to hunt better, to 
fight more skillfully and more bravely than 
ean be expected of ordinary men. 

The young brave went thru vigils like those 
of a fledgling knight in the days of chivalry ; 
he fought by a code as fixed and as curious 
as that of the duel; he tried to build up a 
courage too high to be daunted by hardship, 
torture or death. Plenty-Coups tells of how 
he and Big-Shoulder went out on a_ raid 
against the Sioux. They found more than 
they looked for. Going out to fight, Plenty- 
Coups said to his friend: 

‘The old men have told us that nothing 
here ean last forever. They say that when 
men grow old and ean no longer eat hard 
food, life is worth little. They tell us that 
everything we can see, except the earth and 
sky, changes a little, even during a mans 
natural lifetime, and that when change comes 
to any created thing, it must aecept it, that 
it ean not fight but must change, We do not 
know what may happen today, but let us act 
as tho we were the Seven Stars (Big Dipper 
in the sky, that live forever. Go with me as 
far as you can, and I will go with you while 
there is breath in my body.”’ 

This is the genuine heroic note, whether it 
comes from Plenty-Coups, or from Roland 
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holding the pass against the Saracens, or from 
a sergeant of marines at Belleau Wood eall- 
‘‘Come on, you ————! Do you want 
‘*American’’ is worth read- 


ing: 
to live forever ? 


img by anyone who wants to know more of the 
oreat race that loved the land that is now 
ours, in the days before we found it, and who, 


like us, called it home. 


, 





PIPE LINE CONTRACTS 

PpARMERS have been asking about the con- 

tracts that are being offered by different 
aoncerns that are laying pipe lines across 
iowa. Our advice is to read the contract over 
carefully, and if there do not seem to be all 
the features needed to protect your farm, ask 
that these be added. In going over the con- 
tracts with representatives of pipe line com- 
panies, we find that they are quite willing to 
include in their contracts special provisions 
of this type. 

Look out for the following points: If there 
are tile lines on your farm, see that the con- 
act covers their repair and replacement in 
case the installation of the pipe line damages 
them. See that telephone and telegraph lines 
are run along the highways instead of across 
the farm. See that the route of the pipe line 
js specified so that orchards, ornamental 
eround or buildings will not be damaged. 

These points should be covered. Note also 
whether you have special needs that require 
other clauses. On the whole, the pipe line 
companies seem to be trying to be fair and to 
meet all reasonable suggestions. 





MORE WINTER WHEAT FOR IOWA 
FARMERS 


YE ARE advising more Iowa farmers to 
seed winter wheat this fall—not to have 
wheat to sell from the threshing machine next 
summer, but to have wheat to feed the hogs 
when no eorn is to be had. There is a strong 
chance that corn will be a dollar a bushel next 
summer. Wheat threshed in July will fur- 
nish some feed right at the time when it is 
needed. Pound for pound, coarsely ground 
wheat is worth more than shelled corn for pigs. 
If the wheat comes thru the winter with a 
thin stand, it ean be thickened up by drilling 
in or broadeasting and harrowing in a bushel 
Mixtures of this sort 
make splendid feed when ground. 


each of oats and barley. 


= ————— 


Odds and Ends 





N EARLY Aueust, twenty-five foreign ag- 
ricultural the 
m song, lowa 


economists, singing lowa 
into the state of in a 

bus. Most of them were from Eneland, Seot- 
land and Wales, but there repre- 
Germany, Finland South 


came 
were also 


sentatives of and 


Afric They had come to see the great corn 
belt of the United States, and the corn belt 
had given them such a warm welcome that 


they were about exhausted. It is no joke even 
lor the most hardy Americans to sleep in hotel 
bedrooms night after night im weather such 
swe had during late July and early August. 
Day after day, they had traveled from early 
norning till late at night, stopping only long 
though to inspect an agricultural college or a 
farm machinery plant. The British don’t like 
to be hurried, and they don't like hot weather, 
and so I expeeted to find them very unhappy 
when I met them at Cedar Rapids. 

I was delighted to find in the bus many of 
the same people with whom I had spent such 
a happy time at the first meeting of inter- 
lational agricultural economists, at Darting- 
ton Hall, in southern England, a year ago. 
There was John Maxton, who tries to give the 
impression of being a devilish, carefree young 
lellow, but who actually is a serious minded, 
lard worker. When he is at home, he eriti- 
tzes England considerably for her shorteom- 
ings, but when I did it in Wallaces’ Farmer 
aid Towa Homestead, he wrote me at length 








in protest. Then there was Dykes, six and one- 
half feet tall, who specializes in knowing all 
there is to be known about the food consum- 
ing habits of the British people, but who, 
when traveling in a bus, spends most of his 
time figuring out new songs to amuse his com- 
panions. There Archie Bridges, well 
fleshed and happy, whom every one loves be- 
cause he has the most delightful chuckle in 
the world. 

How fine it was to see these men against the 
background of my native state! But I had 
been rather critical of England in the stories 
which I wrote for this paper last. vear, and 
they knew it, and now that they had a chance 
to see my native corn belt, would they be 
equally critical ? 

It seemed to me that the attitude of the 
British was very well expressed by Joseph 
Dunean at a Inncheon given the foreign econ- 
omists at Minneapolis by the mayor. In brief, 
he said: ‘‘We have been astonished at the 
marvels of efficiency performed by your ma 
chinery here in the United States. Today in 
Minneapolis, however, we were greatly pleased 


was 





THE CORN CROP DISASTER AND 
HOG PROSPECTS 


HE biggest single business in the 

United States is raising the corn 
crop. When thé crop is cut down by one- 
fourth, there are bound to be serious dis- 
turbanees. Thousands of head of live- 
stock must be slaughtered prematurely. 
Other thousands can not be fattened at 
the expected time. Undoubtedly, there 
will be a great shortage of finished live- 
stock in the summer of 1931. This will 
be especially true of hogs. We are not at 
all sure that hogs are going to sell rela- 
tively higher than corn during the next 
two months. During July and August, 
corn prices went up faster than hog 
prices, with the result that most farmers 
at the present time do not find it profit- 
able to feed corn to hogs. 

We are advising those men who can 
afford to take the long look ahead, to 
breed more sows than usual this winter. 
The pigs which come in the spring of 
1931 are almost certain to sell in the fall 
and winter of that vear for a nice profit. 
The business depression will be rone by 
would at all 
surprised if hog prices some time in 
1931 should reach as high as $13 a hun- 
dred at Chicago. 


next year, and we not be 











to find that there is still some use for human 
For example, at the Land O’Lakes 
the butter 
inspector, who determines the grades, must 
things as the 
Again, in 
vour big flour mills we found the man who 
determines whether the flour is ground finely 
does not rely on any machine, but 


beings. 
creamery this morning, we found 
still rely upon such ordinary 
human taste and the human smell. 


enough, 
merely on his sense of how the flour feels be- 
It is comforting to us from 
across the seas to realize that even in a coun- 
try so far advanced as the United States, there 


tween his fingers. 


is still some use for human beings.’ 
Duncan's sarcasm was so subtle that I don't 
think most of the Americans caught it. Un- 
doubtedly those British traveled 
over our country and have seen something of 
our factories and farms, do have a real ap- 
preciation of our great natural resources and 
our efficiency in using those resources. At the 


who have 


same time, they wonder whether our resources 
and efficiency have given us quite as much 
human happiness as would be expected. The 
Americans may be experts in the use of ma- 
chinery, but, after all, are they really so good 
in understanding the human relationships? 
Is the American ideal to get things so ar- 
ranged on this earth that everything can be 
done by machinery, so that the human beings 
2an depart for some other planet? The Welsh- 


men especially seem to feel that we are think- 
ing too much about machinery and not enough 
about human beings. Some of the Welsh seem 
to favor the idea ef a small farm with the 
farmers working long hours and doine most 
of the work by hand. Some of the hard-headed 
Seotchmen, tho, seemed to think there was a 
lot to be said for the American way of doing 
things, but that the gain resulting from our 
efficiency must not only be transmuted into 
a higher standard of living, but also into more 
leisure and an appreciation of the finer things 
of life. 


The British delight to sing on every pos- 
sible occasion, and they sing with a vigor 
whieh we Americans know nothine about. 


They will take one of our old folk songs which 
we have grown tired of and make it sound like 
something worth while. One of their favorite 
songs with which they greatly enjoyed shock- 
ing local people had in it something about, 
‘*Here’s to whisky because it makes vou feel 


so frisky,’ and then a second verse about, 
‘*Here’s to beer; it makes vou feel so quet Ae 
and finally a third verse, ** Here’s to good ice 


water; we drink it beeause we oughter.”’ 

At Ames, the British caused 
some consternation because they didn’t prop- 
erly appreciate the fat stock which was being 
fed for the Chieago International. Several 
of them told me that in Britain it would be 
looked on as an improper use of public funds 


economists 


for a college to engage in the business of ex- 
hibiting animals at a show. I was surprised 
to learn that the enlightened publie farm 
opinion of Great Britain is now rather against 
the livestock shows as having any significance 
except for wealthy men to engage in livestock 
exhibiting as a kind of sport. Ruston, of York- 
shire, spoke up quite flatly and bluntly and 
said that he wouldn't send a boy of his own to 
a school like Ames if they engaged in this kind 
of foolishne | had always supposed thet the 
British wer 


and was greatly 


strong for livestock shows, 
urprised to hear them talk- 
ing this way. When I mentioned to Dunean 
how some of our folks have inserted paraffin 
under the hides of their cattle to make them 
look better, he said that in England and Scot- 
land they had had experience with many de- 
vices of this sort, and that the ordinary farm- 
ers had long ago reached the conelusion that 
there little of real 
the that they were chiefly 
a plaything for the rich man. 


was very significance in 


livestock shows; 

It happened that cooler weather came at 
just the same time as the foreign economists 
reached Minnesota, and so they thought Min 
nesota and Wisconsin were delightful as eom- 
pared with Iowa, which they seemed to regard 
as a kind of dusty, desert hell. 

The last. two weeks in August, this particu- 
lar bus load of met at 
Ithaca, New York, with a number of others 
from across the sea, as well as many American 
to talk the world agricul 
[I am sure that they won't 
arrive at any definite conclusions, but I am 


foreign economists 


economists, about 


tural situation. 
also sure that it will do our American pro 
fessors of farm management a lot of good to 
become better acquainted with these people 
After all, 1 am wonder- 
ing if it is not more important for us to have 


from across the sea. 


a more widened acquaintance among human 
beings rather than an increase in the number 
of heavy scientifie papers and long-winded 
resolutions. In some ways, I am inclined to 
agree with the Englishmen, that what we need 
most of all is an increase in the simple appre- 
ciation of human beings as such. 


HENRY A. WALLACE. 











Jesus condemned for all time caste in religion, 
when He said, in effect: To whom should the phy- 
sician come? To the sick and those who know 
they are sick. To whom should I go but to those 
who need me and are willing to receive my help? 
Turn to your own prophet, Hosea (6:6): I desire 
goodness, not sacrifice; acts, not offerings; prac- 
tical godliness, not living falsehoods; divine sym- 
pathy with the lost rather than the outward show 
of religion. ... 1! My message is to those only who 
realize they are sinners and need salvation. Tell 


that to those who think I am not particular enough 
about my associates.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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Better Schools 


for Less Money 


Can the Corn Belt Learn from Virginia? 


By Donald R. Murphy 


preferences are consulted so far as 


holies possible, but redistricting goes thru. 
WM That notion will rile every demo- 
SZ, eratically minded man who is con- 
wc p vineed that when the county runs the 
— ee 





“By 


ey 


Ah 


«ea! 


On horseback over the ridge to her other school, 


HAT would you say if the rural 
schools in your county were able to 


take care of 19 per cent more chil- 
dren, raise the average of teachers’ salaries 
28 per cent, and still eut total school costs 2 
per cent? 

Very probably you wouldn’t say anything. 
Your breath would be gone. ‘‘Pa’s fainted,”’ 
little Emmeline would yell. But when you 
came to-—— 

It has been done. Not in your county, no; 
in Montgomery county, Virginia. I was doubt- 
ful, too, when they told me that story when I 
visited southwestern Virginia this summer. 

But the county superintendent and his asso- 
ciates have the figures. Their accuracy was 
confirmed by representatives of the state de- 
partment of edueation. The thing has been 
done. 

‘* How, in heaven’s name 

I asked that, too. And the first thing I 
learned was that economy hadn’t been the 
main motive in the change. Primarily, these 
folks were after better schools. Virginia 
sehools, like most schools in the south, haven't 
been much to brag about. Look at the literacy 
figures for the different states. A lot of folks, 
buried back in the hills, haven’t been going to 
school, and those that have been going in many 
cases haven't learned any too much. 

An editor in another southern state told 
me: ‘‘When we write for our subseribers, 
we figure a certain percentage of them will 
have the articles read to them by the oldest 
boy or girl. Good publie schools are that re- 
cent in many seetions.’”’ 


9%? 


Started from Scratch 


Edueational authorities in Virginia, there- 
fore, started from scratch, They had to get 
the children to school; they had to get teach- 
ers who eould teach, and they had to hold 
down eosts. For, altho Virginia has state aid, 
and this helps, local taxes aren’t high and ean 
not be high because of the high percentage of 
pasture land and timber land, and the very 
small percentage of land that will raise erops. 

Redistricting was the first step. Here in 
lowa we may have one school with five pupils, 
one with seven, one with twelve, another with 
eight. Why not put one school in the center, 
pay for bringing the children far- 
thest away to the school, hire a 
better teacher and save money on 
upkeep of three buildings and on 
three salaries. 

You know why we don’t do it. 
It’s hard to get the idea over in 
all four districts; the families on 
the outside edges don’t like the 
notion. Then, too, it sounds like 
consolidation, and consolidation, 
to many farmers, means expensive 
buildings and terrifie taxes. So 
they shy away from a policy that 
would save them money. 

Virginia has it easier. The 
county superintendent just fig- 
ures out the districts, gets the 
approval of the county board, and 
that’s all there is to it. Local 
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local schools, changes will be made in 
the interests of the big towns in the 
county. Here’s the joker in Virginia. 
There is centralization in the hands 
of the county, but the county, unlike 
the corn belt counties, is in the hands 
of rural voters. Over twenty of the 
bigger towns, most of them like our 
county-seat towns, are independent 
cities; they don’t belong to any coun- 
ty. County government, therefore, is in the 
hands, not of the larger towns, or even of the 
towns of five thousand and over, but in the 
hands of the rural voters, and of people in 
smaller places. 

School districts are laid out, therefore, to 
suit the situation, as it exists. Perhaps some 
districts are in rough country where taxes are 
too low to pay a full-time teacher who is worth 
having. Here they may divide a teacher be- 
tween two districts. If the roads are good, 
she may spend one day at one school and the 
next at the other. Or, if it is hard to get back 
and forth, she may spend alternate weeks. 

You ean see that by eareful redistricting 
and fewer teachers they ean hold down costs. 
But that’s only a small part of the job. They 





COULD YOUR COUNTY— 


Teach 19 per cent more children, 

Raise teachers’ pay 28 per cent, 
and still 

Cut total school costs 2 per cent? 


They managed to do this in Mont- 
gomery county, Virginia. This article 
tells how. 











are getting more efficient teachers and are 
seeing that the children learn more. 

How do you tell an efficient teacher, any- 
way? Here’s the way Montgomery county 
does it: Standard tests are given at the begin- 
ning and the end of a school vear. If there is 
a proper degree of improvement shown, the 
teacher gets a better rating. More important 
to her, she gets more pay, a bonus based on 
tested efficiency. 

Now for teaching methods. Dr. M. W. 
Thomas, of the Redford Teachers’ College, 
stated the difficulty in almost the same words 
used by rural teachers in lowa. One Iowa 
teacher said: ‘‘ After all, the chief problem is 
keeping the children in their seats busy while 
I am listening to other classes recite.’’ 

Nowadays, a country teacher may have over 
thirty classes a day, tho twenty-eight is the 




















Virginia schools haven't been much-to brag about. 





maximum for standard Iowa district seliwouols, 
One pupil may spend only thirty or forty min- 
utes in class out of a school day of over five 
hours, He may only recite five or six minutes 
of that five hours. What does he do the rest 
of the time? He studies, fidgets and wishes he 
were somewhere else. 

‘*The system is a time waster and an energy 
waster,’’ Doctor Thomas told me. ‘‘It often 
holds the pupil back when he might be doing a 
lot more work and learning a lot more. It keeps 
the teacher holding classes when she might be 
of more help in going over special difficulties 
with individual children.’’ 

More supervised study and direction and 
ess emphasis on recitation is the goal of recent 
changes in Iowa methods in rural schools, but 
Montgomery county has gone the whole road 
There are only seven grades in these selools, 
For the first three grades, the usual method of 
teaching is followed. For the fourth, fifth, 
sixth and seventh grades, the new plan is used, 

Little Alexander comes to school in thie fall 
to start the sixth grade. Does he figure o1 so 
many classes a day? He does not. The teach- 
er gets the sixth graders together and says: 

‘*This year you're going to learn more about 
geography, language, arithmetie and history. 
I’ll give you sheets which tell you what to do 
in each course. These will keep you busy for 
about three weeks. They'll tell you what ex- 
amples to work in arithmetic, what exercises 
to do in other studies, refer you to your text- 
books for details, give examples and _ instrue- 
tions. Do the work outlined just as well as vou 
ean. I'll help you when you’re puzzled, and 
before we start, I'll try to smooth out places 
that may cause you a little trouble. 


May Take Tests When Ready 


‘*When vou finish the three weeks” work on 
any subject, I will give you a test on it. If you 
pass that, then you ean eall for tests on othe 
subjects. This won’t be at any stated 
you ask for tests when you think you ean pass 
them. When you pass tests in all four subjects, 
[’ll give you other instruetion sheets.”’ 

That’s the story. This way, a bright child 
with good home background ean go ahead as 
fast as he will; he won’t lose interest because 
he is being held back. A child that learns slow- 
ly won’t be pulled along with the elass, with- 
out really understanding what it’s all about. 
[t enables the teacher to give help where it |s 
most needed. It develops habits of self-reliance 
and industry in the pupils; it eliminates the 
enforeed dawdling of the old method. 

Now, even tho this works in Virginia, what 
good is it to the corn belt? Virginia has wnl- 
form text-books over the whole state ; we dou: 
Yet if a dozen counties worked together to 
standardize texts, they could afford to work 
up instruction sheets for even that small a 
territory. Redistricting is harder in the corn 
belt. Yet it would result in even greater sav- 
ings here. Testing efficiency of teachers by 
before and after tests eould be ap- 
plied here easily. Most boards 
would be willing to base the rate 
of pay on showing in these tests. 

No state can borrow too directly 
from another. Corn belt states 
have much finer and much cost- 
lier school systems than Virginia. 
Yet there are a number of liints 
for us in the way Montgomery 
county is going to work. 

Talk these points over in tlie 
district and the county. I! we 
ean sueeeed in. getting better 
teaching at a lower eost, certal 
ly we want to do it. And there 
are some suggestions here that 
promise something even to stutes 
that brag as much about tie 
publie schools as we do. 
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Into Geyser Land 


More About the Tour to Yellowstone Park 


By John P. Wallace 
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light overcoat very much appreciated, 

» we embarked in the Yellowstone par! 
t-seeing open buses. The five-mile ride up 
Gardiner canyon, which is a very beautiful 
rds an excellent view of Electrie 
The swift ron- 


mountain streams, a windine road thru 


ive, aff 
t 
t 


( 
he Absaroka rat 





rdiner canyon, a glimpse of an eagle's nest 
one of the high cliffs, and a beautiful view 
mountains on all sides were features of 

» ride. We passed the Minerva and Jupiter 
terraces of the Mammoth Hot Springs, had a 
ood view of the hotel and the interesting 

juses in the little village of Mammoth Ilot 
springs. and seon arrived at our breakfast 
point, Mammoth Hot Springs Lodge. The 
sharp, bracing mountain air had whetted our 
appetites, and we did full justice toethe excel 
lent meal that was served. In less than an 
hour we were on our way for the 
real tour of Yellowstone park. 
We got a glimpse of Mammoth 
Hot Springs, whieh make white, 
yellow and other colored forma- 
tions as the water flows over the 
rocks, giving a very beautiful 
setting, with the mountains as a 
background, 

It took twelve buses for the 
accommodation of our party, 
there being room for eleven pas- 
yngers and the driver in each 
ins. If vou should happen to 
ak any of our party, I think 
they will tell you that these driv- 
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ruins ot a great fire, 
leared away, but which was still steam- 

ing. Traveling along the shores of Fire Hole 
beautiful mountains, wonder- 
and fir timber, and looked 

down upon the swift running stream. An oe- 
c¢asional large rock would be seen in the rive r 
with a pine tree growing where there seemed 
to be no soil at all. 
Going up mountain slopes along the 
river bank, where we could see hundreds of 
feet down, was a feature of the ride to the 
Lower geyser basin where the Paint Pots are 
located. This is a large pool, which keeps cCon- 
stantly bubbling, making ringlets in the basin 


where the debris has 
been € 
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passed. 











ers Were experts. 

Our vacationers had their 
first view of one of the most 
heantiful of the eanyons of Yel- 
lowstone park when they reached the one that 
brings us to the Golden Gate, which takes its 
ame from the color of the rocks. Our ride 
was along the edge of the mountain, where we 
could look down on the swift running moun- 
tain stream, and the road as it wound around 
onld be seen only a few hundred feet ahead. 
There were lots of ‘‘Ohs!’’ and ‘‘ Ahs!”’ in all 
tthe buses as folks got their view of this 
mugged pass. Out across mountain meadows 
or valleys, into other canyons, climbing up- 
ward, we made our way. 

Roaring Mountain was our next point of 
interest. It is a rugged mountain with steam 
"sing from many places, which only took its 
resent form within the last two years. The 
hot springs evidently broke thru the crust and 
we could see its newness by the timber which 
had been destroved as these hot springs broke 
out. A brief stop was made at Norris geyser 


John P. Wallace in “conference” with C. C. Gardner (left) 





and H.W. Byerly (right). 


just as hot mush would make if it were kept 
constantly boiling. 

Our vacationists got a second view of gey- 
sers here, a brief stop being made to walk 
over the formations. The next stop, passing 
thru rows of pine trees and an occasional 
stretch where there was no growth, but whit- 
ened stumps of trees. was at Exeelsior geyser. 
This is an extinct geyser, a half aere in size, 
the lid, or formation crater, having been 
blown off many years ago. It is bubbling with 
steam, however, and there are many beautiful 
colors in its depths. Prism Lake and other 
similar formations are also near Exeelsior. 

After our brief stop, we soon reached Old 
Faithful Lodge, passing many beautiful pools 
and getting our first real view of the big gey- 
sers of the park, this basin of geysers com pris- 
ing the greatest number to be found anywhere 
and it is one of the marvels of the world. Old 
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stream of water from 125 to 150 feet in the air 
and it is a beautiful sight to see its eruption 
Most of the gevsers are irregular in thei 
tions, but you can always depend on Old 
Faithful, and its regularity has given it its 
name. We were highly entertained at Old 


Faithful Lodge. At eve rv one of the lodges in 
the park there is a eroup of young folks who 
have been specially selected for their gift of 
entertainment. put ona 
program for us at night, and bade us a cheery 
wood-bve in 


They sang us songs, 


song as we went on our way. 

The afternoon was spent by our party in a 
walk over the geyser basin or up on the moun- 
tain, from which we got a wonderful view of 
this great gevser basin. At night, the forest 
ranger gave us a talk on bears, and he had real 
bears for exhibit. At first, there were a num- 
ber of black bears in the feeding grounds 
where they are fed each night. There were per- 
haps a dozen in the corral, when all at onee we 
saw a swift motion in the timber adjacent to 
the corral, and a grizzly came bounding out. 
The black bears immediately beat it, as the 
erizzly is the monarch of them all. There were 
three grizzly cubs also, and our vacation 
friends became real bear enthusiasts. The lee- 
ture by the ranger, too, was enjoyed, as he 
told of how the bears hibernate, rear their 
cubs and train them. This ended our first day 
in the park ard our third day of the trip. 


Up Early the Next Morning 


The next morning dawned bright and clear. 
Our folks were up early and responded 
promptly to the breakfast call at seven, except 
those who had wandered out to get a view of 
the geysers. Most of them, however, were close 
by, as Old Faithful made his breakfast erup- 
tion just a few minutes before the meal was 
called. It was a beautiful sight, the steam 
forming a veritable pillar thru which we could 
see the water descending after it was thrown 
high in the air. The previous night, our 
friends had seen Old Faithful by moonlight, 
but I think perhaps its morning eruption was 
enjoyed most of all, and Old Faithful was a 
constant source of entertainment. 

Under the charge of one «f the forest rang- 
ers, our vacationists received their first in- 
struction as to geysers, In a two-mile hike 
across the basin. The upper geyser basin, 
acres in extent, is teeming with hot springs 


and gevsers, and it is (Coneluded on page 16 











Here is the party that went to Yellowstone. 
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and these posts 
wont cost me a cent 


66 The way I figure it, by usirz them for temporary fencing this fall, the stock 
and hogs will pick up enough extra feed, that would otherwise be wasted, 
to pay this little bill. Then I’ll use these same posts and fence to replace 
one of my 40-rod stretches that must be replaced before spring anyway. 99 


“ “ * 


HERE’S one or more 40-rod stretches of run-down fence on your farm that 

needs replacing right now. Why not buy now at least 40 rods of fence and 
the necessary Red Top posts? Use them this fall for temporary fence that will en- 
ible you to hog down corn at a profit, to turn in stock to clean up shattered and 
down grain or to divide your legume field for additional pasturage. Figured in 
dollars and cents the extra feed will pay for the fence and posts. Then, after using 
them this fall for temporary fence, use the same Red Tops and fencing to replace 
a 40-rod stretch of run-down fence—make your fence dollar do double duty. 


Fall is a good time to replace rotting wood posts with Red Tops in your per- 
manent fence lines because you can drive Red Tops through the hardest of soil 
any season of the year. Such timely replacements will prevent your fences from 
getting run-down during the winter, give you a few more seasons use out of the 
wire and take this repair job out of next year’s spring work. Get this job cleaned 
up this fall while you have more spare time. 


Always use Red Tops for ALL your fence post needs 


You can buy the Red Top not only with assurance but under an iron-clad guar- 
antee of complete satisfaction. Made from seasoned, railroad rail steel and fully 
reinforced it has more strength than you will rarely ever need. Fencing is easily 
and securely attached to it by the handy fastener (furnished gratis) which elim- 
inates holesin the post and the use of staples. Its prominent 
studs prevent the fence from sagging or from being rid- 
den down or rooted up. The easy driving triangular 
anchor plate provides solid underground anchorage, 
preventing both heaving and pushing over in the fence 
line. The ‘‘baked-on” weather-resistant aluminum me- 
tallic finish adds years of life to the Red Top and gives 
you a fence line to which you can point with pride. 


With a Red Top Driver 
one man unassisted can 
drive 200 to 300 Red 
Tops in a single day. 














Insist, therefore, on Red Top. It is the best your 
money can buy. No other steel post enjoys such a rep- 
utation for continuous satisfactory service in the fence 
line extending over so long a time. That’s why you see 
sO many more of them in use everywhere. 


Call on Your Red Top Dealer Today 


He will help you select the type and length of Red Top 
that best suits your needs and assist you otherwise in 
working out your fencing problems economically. 


TEEL POST CO.,CHICAGO. ILL 
Too Much Feed--or Too Much Stock? 


This season pastures are dried up in some sections, corn is short and 
stock is getting thin, while a few counties away almost normal corn 
crops are in sight and plenty of feed is available; but there isn’t much 
livestock on hand to eat it. 

Which case is yours? Better get in touch with the man who has what 
you don’t. Place an ad in our classified department. Turn to page 22 
for rates. 


A CLASSIFIED AD PAYS—TRY ONE! 
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RACE VAN HORNE has just re- 
turned to the shanty on the beach 


where John Ellery is recuperating 
from a nervous breakdown. She sur- 
prised the Trumet people by coming 


back to Ellery when every one thought 
she surely would stand by her promise 
to marry Cap’n Nat Hammond, who is 
returning after two years on the high 
seas. 

UTSIDE the shanty, on the side 

farthest from the light and its 
group of buildings, the doctor and 
Captain Nat Hammond were talking 
with Mrs. Higgins. The latter was 
wildly excited and bubbling with joy. 

“It’s splendid!” she exclaimed, “It’s 
almost too fine to believe. 
keep our minister, 
won’t we?” 

“T don’t see why 
not,” observed the 
doctor, with quiet 
satisfaction. 

Mrs. Higgins 
turned to Captain 
Nat. 

“it's 
hard 
Nat,” 
‘But it’s 
noble and 
sacrificin’, 
erybody’ll 
Of course, 
wouldn’t be 
much satisfaction 
in havin’ a wife 
you knew cared 
more for another 
man. But still it’s 
awful noble of you 
to give her up.” 

The captain 
looked at the doc- 
tor and laughed. 

“Don’t let my nobility weigh on your 
mind, Mrs. Higgins,” he said. “I had 
made up my mind to do this very thing 
afore I ever got back to Trumet. That 
is, if Gracie was willin’. And when I 
found she was not only willin’ but joy- 
ful, I—well, I decided to offer up the 
sacrifice right off.” 

“You did! You did! 


Now we'll 


kind of 
for you, 
she | said. 
awtul 
self- 
and ev- 
say so 
there 
very 


so rich as I am!” 


Why, how you 


talk! I never heard of such a thing in 
my born days.” 

“Nor I neither, not exactly. But, 
there! (with a wink at Parker) you 
see I’ve been off amongst all them 


Kanaka women, and how do you know 


but I’ve fell in love?” 
“Nat Hammond!” 
“Oh, well, I——- What is it, Gracie?” 
She was standing in the doorway 


and beckoning to him. Her cheeks were 
crimson, the breeze was tossing her 
hair about her forehead, and she made 
a picture that even the practical, un- 
romantic doctor appreciated. The cap- 
tain went to meet her. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Nat,” she whispered, “will you come 
in? He wants to see you.” 

John Ellery was still seated in the 
chair by the window, but he no longer 
looked like an invalid. He held out his 
hands, and the captain shook them 
heartily. 

“Captain,” began Ellery; “Nat, I 
mean, how can I ever thank you?” 

“Thank me? What do you want to 
thank me for? I only handed over 
somethin’ that wasn’t mine in the first 
place, and belonged to you all along. 
I didn’t know it, that was the only 
trouble.” 

“But your promise to your father. I 
feel——_”” 

“You needn't. I told dad that it was 
just as Grace said. She says she’s got 





M ake$2000" more perYear 


Hundreds of farmers right now are making from $1000.00 to $2000.00 a 
\ year extra money, besides keeping up their farm work, making wells with the 


Improved Powers Boring and Drilling Machine 


Bores 100 ft. in 10 hours. One man can run it; 2 team operates it and easily 
mores it over any road; Bores slate, coal, soapstone—everything except hard rock, and 
it drills that. No tower or staking—rotates its own drill. 

20 years actual service all over the world have proven this the fastest and most 
convenient well machine made. Easy terms. Write for catalog. 


LISLE M’F’G. CO., + = Box 46 Clarinda, Iowa. 
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a better man, or words to that effect. 
And—I don’t know how you feel about 
such things, John, but I b’lieve there’s 
a broader outlook up aloft than there 
is down here, and that dad would want 
me to do just what I have done. Don’t 
worry about me. I’m doin’ the right 
thing, and I know it. She'll tell you 


so. Grace! Hello! She's gone.” 
“Yes. I told her I wanted to talk 
with you alone, for a few minutes. 






“Rich!” Keziah repeated, 
“There never was a woman 


The Widow That Wasn’t 


By JOSEPH C, LINCOLN 


Author of “Cape Cod Stories,” “Rugged Waters,” 
“Galusha, the Magnificent,” 


Ete. 


Nat, Grace tells me that Aunt Kezia) 
was the one who——” 

“She was. She met me at the ( 
hasset Narrows depot. I was sett 
the car, lookin’ out of the windo 
the sand and sniffin’ the Cape 
when somebody tapped me 
shoulder. I looked up, and ‘twa 
You could have blown me over wit}; 4 
fan. By the jumpin’ Moses, you cou 
You see, I'd been thinkin’ about 
that is, I was——” 

Nat hesitated, turned red, 
and went “*Nat,’ she says, 
talk now. Come with me, quick, a 
the train starts. I must talk with 
it’s important. You can go to Trumet 
on the next train, tonight. But now | 
must talk with you. I must Won't 
you please 
Nat?’ 

“Well, I went 
swung her off the 
step just 
car begun to move 
After the smoke 
had faded away, 
I realized my 
hat had faded 
away along th 
it. I'd left it on 
the seat. Ha ; 

He laughed up- 
roarious!]) t 
laughed in = sym- 
pathy. 
“However, I 
was n’ 
about 
then. 
hadn't 
on a friend, one of 
the 
made kind for 


on. 








not wo 
hats 
You see, | 


laid eves 


real 


| more days than | 
| wanted to count: 

and here w ne 
of ’em, one of the best, passed ou mt 
unexpected and ahead of time, like a 
surprise party present. So | just 
pumped her hand up and down and 
stared. I guess she noticed it, fo le 
says, ‘Don’t stay here, Nat. Come in 


the waitin’ room or somewheres 
we can talk.’ 

“So into the waitin’ room we 
and had our talk. Seems she le! 
met Wednesday afternoon. Got the 
liveryman to drive her as fur as Bu 
port, hired another team and come on 
to Sandwich. Stayed overnight 
and took the mornin’ train 
to Cohasset Narrows just ahead 
one I was comin’ on. Well, she saw me 
and told me the whole yarn about you 
and Grace. She tried to break it to: 
gently, so I would not feel too b: 
was a shock, in a way, but as for 
in’ bad, I didn’t. You see, John, I’ve 
thought a lot since I’ve been awa 
Had consider’ble time to do it in. And 
the more I thought the less that prom 


which got 


ise to dad seemed right. I'd have bet 
my sou’wester Gracie never cared fo! 
me in the way a girl ought to care 


a chap she’s goin’ to ship as pilot 
the rest of her days. And, as for me 
well, I—I had my reasons to: 
wantin’ to marry her.” 

He paused again, sighed, started ! 
speak, and then sat silent, looking 
of the window. 


FE. LLERY laid a hand on his knee 
4 “Nat, you saved my life once And 
now I guess you’ve saved it again, youl 


and Grace between you. Yes, and Aunt 
her 


Keziah. Bless her! To think o 
going ’way up there to meet you and 
help us!” | 
“Yes. ‘Twas like her, wasn’t it? 5S! 
just wanted me to hear the yarn «5 
was, and nobody but she and Grace 


and you knew the whole truth abo 
So she came. I’m glad she did 
that I shouldn’t have done the § 
whoever told me, but——” 

“Nat, I want to tell you something 


something that only one other 9erse! 
knows. Grace doesn’t know | yet. 
Neither does Aunt Keziah—the wie" 
of it. Nat, when—that morning «fer 
your fath- (Concluded on 1% 20) 
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HERE’S WHAT 


most 








woTmell 


HAVE DECIDED 


That they, themselves —and their families — prefer Kellogg’s to any other 
corn flakes. 


s 


More people eat Kellogg’s today than all other corn flakes combined. 


— Because of the matchless Kellogg flavor. 


— Because they know the name Kellogg is a guarantee of purity, quality 


and satisfaction. 
—Because Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are always fresh and crisp— pro- 
tected by the patented inner-seal waxtite wrapper. 


These are reasons why there cannot be any other corn flakes “‘just like 
Kellogg’s.”’ And why it pays to insist upon getting the ORIGINAL best liked 
Corn Flakes in the world — Kellogg’s! 

e 
IMPORTANT: Some people have made the error of saying that certain other brands of corn 
flakes are made by Kellogg. This is not true. The only way to get corn flakes with the wonder- 
ful Kellogg flavor and crispness is to insist upon genuine Kellogg’s—in the red-and-green 


Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


package. Your grocer has them. gg 





CZAXS UV Ils 


INNER SEALED 
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pec ously ELAN SAB af } . 

70 HEAUH Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are a real farm product. More corn is 

weup YOURSELF used for making Kellogg’s than all other ready-to-eat cereals, com- 

gen Kellogy bined. To supply just one day’s demand, it takes a year’s bumper 

ali COMPANY crop from 700 acres of corn. About 2! million quarts of milk 

KELLOSS ; yonpon. cat and cream are used daily with Kellogg’s. Literally tons of orchard 
gamut CEE fruits. And many pounds of honey. 
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CORN FLAKES 
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“Self Jelling’’ Jellies and Jams 








” jelly time. 
summer is the “long-boil”’ 
least, it’s apt to be 
have fruit 


PRING is the “short-boil 
Late 
jelly season. At 
so for 
growing at our own back door. 
Spring fruits—the berries, cherries 
and rhubarb, are rich in flavor but 
scaity in the pectin substance that 
makes jelly jell. Therefore, in their 
season, we are apt to buy our jely- 
ing substance in bottle or box. We 
crush the fruit or extract the juice, 
add sugar as called for in the direc- 
tions, boil the mixture for a very few 
minutes, add the pectin ahd hokus- 
pokus, we have a lovely quivery, 


those of us who 


tender jam or jelly, that is easy to 
make and delightfully free from 
toughness, stringiness and all the 


other old jelly bug-a-boos. 

There is no reason here to give di- 
rections for short-boil jellies. The 
recipe books which come ~with the 
bottle or box have excellent ones. But 
one must follow these directions to 
the tablespoonful and to the minute 
to insure a perfect, and satisfying 
product. 

Grapes, apples and plums—all the 
late summer fruits—on the _ other 
hand, are rich in natural jellying sub- 
stance. So if the orchard yields them 
in abundance there's little reason for 
buying a commercial pectin. ‘‘Long- 
boil” jellies are those in which the 
natural fruit juice is boiled down until 
its own pectin is sufficiently concen- 
trated to jell the product. There are 
no jellies made which can quite equal 
the finest of the long-boil jellies, many 
of us believe, but there is nothing 
quite so definite about their making. 
One needs not. only a definite method 
to follow but good judgment as well. 
Add to these a bit of denatured alco- 
hol and perhaps an old thermometer 
and one need not depend upon the 
“jelly touch” (which a certain Mis- 
souri woman told me of) in order to 
have “blue ribbon” jam and jelly. 

Acid, sugar and pectin, all in proper 
proportion produce the perfect final 
product. Too much sugar gives a 
jelly which is sirupy and over-sweet. 
Too little sugar gives a tough leathery 
jelly. But how to know the proper 
proportion of sugar and How 
to know just when the pectin content 
enough so that the 
sugar may be added. Simple! If one 
has a bit of denatured alcohol at 
hand. 


juice? 


is concentrated 


Simply crush the fruit or extract the 
juice. Boil it without sugar for a few 
minutes. Drop a few drops into a 
teaspoonful of denatured alcohol. If 
within a few minutes, the juice forms 
a very soft jelly like mass, it is 
sufficiently rich in pectin, so that 
three-fourths as much sugar as juice 
may be added. If the lump is firm 
rather than over-soft, an equal amount 
of sugar to juice will be required. If 
the lump is decidedly solid, add one 
and one-fourth as much sugar as juice. 
If no lump is formed at all, then the 
juice must be boiled down until it 
will give the lump test. If sugar is 
added before the juice will precipitate 
the lump of pectin in the aleohol, 
sirupy, sugary jelly is bound to re- 
sult. 

With denatured al- 
cohol, the pectin lump is redissolved 
very soon after it is formed, so watch 
the spoon carefully. 

When the sugar is 
Oo boil the jelly or jam 
rapidly until it 
or until a jell 
registers 103 to 104 de: 
217 to 219 degrees F. 


some sorts ol 


added it is only 
necessary 
sheets off the spoon 
eremometer 
rrees C. or 


y or other th 


It is a common to mix the 
juice from rich-pectin fruits like ap- 
| s not so rich 


ples and plums with fruit 
in jellying substance, but it might be 


practice 


interesting to know that an apple or 


plum pulp which has already been 
drained of its first juice is_ still 
tremendously rich in pectin. There- 


fore one may easily make a home- 
made pectin product, by returning to 
the stove apple pulp from which one 
has already drained a tart juice for 
jellying. Simmer it slowly in water 
to cover until the juice appears a 
trifle thick. Drain again into another 
container, and one has a flat tasting 
product which will not influence the 
flavor of another fruit jelly but will 
give it jellying properties which it 
may not naturally have. Commercial 
pectins are made in much the same 
fashion and from apple skins or from 
the peelings of citrus fruits. 

Home-made plum jam from orchard 
plums is delicious, when it is not over- 
strong in flavor. A delicious plum 
jam which is served me habitually in 
a certain home where I very much like 
to go, is made like this: 

Drop small orchard plums into a 
kettle of boiling water and boil until 
the skins crack. Remove and drain 
off the liquid (which may be used for 
jelly making). Cut up the plums and 
skins and remove the pits. Crush, 
bring to a boil and add about three- 
fourths as much sugar as pulp. Boil 
until the material from the 
spoon. Seal in preserve jars dr put 
in sterilized glasses and cover with 
two layers of hot paraffin.—Grace M. 
Ellis. 


sheets 


Hurry-Up Hospitality 
. ppaeed you've put in a hard morn- 

ing’s work and just finished the 
dishes and got the floor swept by the 
middle of the afternoon, 
you a sinking feeling to see a friend 
drive into the yard—a friend you 
especially like? Does your mind hur- 
riedly review the things in the cup- 
board or pantry with a kind of panic 
there is that you might 
serve for refreshment? Of course you 


does it give 


to see what 


don’t have to have a lunch but a bite 
to eat seems so much cozier and less 


A drink 


stiff than just a formal visit. 






is easy—tea, coffee, lemonade or even 
milk or buttermilk; but to go with it 
we sometimes do long for something 
different. 

Next time this happens to you, try 
peanut butter and jelly in three deck- 
ers. Start with a slice of white bread 
spread with peanut butter, cover with 
a slice of graham bread spread with 
jelly (any kind) and top with a slice 
of brown bread. They look tempting 
and are delicious—and they’re easy. 
Perhaps you have nothing in the cup- 
board except a piece of left over beef 
steak. Run thru the meat grinder 
and used as a filling between graham 
bread it is very satisfaetory. If you 
are fortunate enough to have honey 








(perhaps 


you keep bees) 
nut. sandwiches are 
spread the honey on the bread 
sprinkle with ground or chopped 


honey and 
different. Just 


before covering. Either grahay 
white bread may be used. One of 
friends always keeps summer sai 
on hand. This she runs thru the 
grinder and puts between slices F 
bread spread with butter and mustard 
They are “lickin’ good.” 

Any guest will “come again” 
often if, without much extra labo: 
flurry, she is served an attractiv: 
petizing bit of refreshment before 
leaves. Garnishing each plate \ 
lettuce or nasturtium leaves ad 
the appearance.—Z. L. M. 
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Cakes From Cookery Corner 





Apple Sauce Spice Cake 


AM sending 

with my family. 
and always comes out well. 
a splendid addition to the 
lunch box. 


in a favorite recipe 
It is easy to make 
It makes 
school 


2 cups sugar 

1 cup butter 

3% cups flour 

2 cups hot unsweetened apple sauce 
1 cup raisins 

2 tablespoons cocoa 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

1 teaspoon cloves 

1, teaspoon nutmeg 

114 teaspoons soda dissolved in 
1 tablespoon hot water 

1, teaspoon baking powder 


Mix the cocoa and the spices. Cream 
the butter and the sugar. Add to the 
butter and sugar the floured raisins 
and the apple sauce. Then add the 
soda, dissolved in the water, the cocoa 
and spices, and the flour measured 
and sifted with the baking powder. 
Bake in a loaf in a slow oven for 


from thirty to forty minutes. Nuts 
are always good in this cake.—Mrs. 
Kenneth Hall, Carroll county, Iowa. 


Speedy Sponge Cake 
1 cup sugar 
2 eggs beaten lightly 
cup cold water 
143 cups sifted flour 
2 teaspoons baking 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Beat the eggs and the sugar to- 
gether and then add the water, the 


powder 


























flour sifted with the baking powder 
and last of all the flavoring. This 
may be baked in a large flat cake par 
and when done the cake maybe 
in half and put together with jell 
It is delicious served fresh.—Berthg 
Evens, Black Hawk county, lowa 


Honey Drop Cakes 


*, cup strained honey 
1, cup butter 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1. teaspoon cloves 

1, teaspoon soda 


1 teaspoon baking powder 
1, teaspoon salt 
1 egg 


1%; cups flour 

2 tablespoons water 

1 cup raisins, chopped 

Heat the honey and the butte 
the butter melts. While the mixture 
is still warm add the spices. Sift the 
baking powder and flour and wher 
the first mixture is cool, add a part of 
the flour, the egg (well beaten) the 
soda dissolved in the water, and 
raisins. Add enough flour to make a 
stiff dough that will hold its shape 
Drop by spoonfuls on a_ buttered 
cookie sheet and bake in a moderate 
oven.—I. A., Henderson county, III. 


Marshmallow Ginger Bread 


143 cup dark 
cup sugar 
cup shortening 

2 cup hot water 

1 egg 

2 cups flour 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

1 teaspoon ginger 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

1 

1 

2 


syrup 








teaspoon soda 

6 teaspoon salt 

tablespoons sweet cream 

Sift all the dry ingredients together. 

Mix iis moist ingredients together 
Combine the two mixtures, turn into a 
loaf cake pan and bake in a moderate 
oven. When the cake is done split 
into two layers and place marshmal- 
lows between the layers, quite close 
together. Cut the cake into squares, 
and serve with whipped cream. Served 
with coffee, this makes a delicious re- 
freshment.—Mae Marks, Woodbur) 
county, Iowa. 


Everybody’s Say So 
N ERCY me! Will you just take a 
4 look at this letter? All-Riled-UP 
is quite riled up, isn’t she? But shes 
done exactly what I'd like for yo 
to do—taken advantage of the 
in our column to say exactly wl 
thinks in regard to a subject 
which she thinks quite strong]) 


The column isn’t interested 
ciding who's right and who's \ 
about these problems. Rathe! 


interested in hearing from bot 
and in having every angle of th 
lem discussed by you. It’s 
open column where, if you do 0! 
like the way things are going 
can “let off steam” by sayings 7 

And now for the letter from All 
Riled-Up. 

My Dear Friends: I’m just 
from Achievement Day—an e’\ 


NA 
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wake-up 
wake-up 
wake-up 


Double-Cisp 
Corn 
Flakes 


Stey crisp in milk or cram : 


© 1990, G. F. Corp. 














never miss. I enjoy laying my cares 
aside and for a whole day at the end 
of a job well done, meeting other 
women who are doing the same thing 
—that is, laying their cares aside and 
celebrating a finished job. But I came 
home today all riled up—riled up over 
stars—blue stars, green stars, red 
stars and gold stars. 

Because my chickens were too small 
to leave, my fifteen year old daughter 
went in my place last week to help 
the township chairman paste on the 
stars and line up totals for our town- 
ship. She, the chairman and another 
woman worked three afternoons and 
one evening making out reports and 
sticking stars on that sheet of card- 
board. 

In spite of the efforts of the star- 
pasters there wasn’t much breathless 
interest shown in the charts today 
and everybody looked tired and bored 
while a member of the Extension De- 
partment sweetly pointed out where 
we fell down seven points out of a 
possible 100 because each of the co- 
operators failed to send in her picture 
to paste on the chart, or because a 
red star was used when a green one 
should have been—or some such un- 
important thing. 

All very neat and lovely for the Ex- 
tension Department and their statis- 
tics! (How well it will all look in re- 
ports to Washington!) But what could 
all those nonessential features of a 
really fine project. mean to several 
women who had fought mud, blizzards 
and tired bodies all last winter to get 
out to the meetings that merited the 
stars. 

Those women had done a good half 
day’s work before they left home be- 
sides leaving the dinner on the table 
for the men. Those women’s minds 
were concerned with mortgages, fall- 
ing livestock prices, insufficient funds 
to outfit the family, coccidiosis, weeds 
in the garden, the tax situation, 
glasses and music lessons for the 
children, books to read, rest for dis- 
couraged husbands dat home trans- 
planting corn that the cut-worms had 
taken), and a means of keeping family 
standards as high as possible. Com- 
pared with all of this star pasting is 
strictly a nonessential, hardly to be 
classed even as a luxury. 

Instead of touching upon those 
women’s real interests, the Extension 
Department, of whom we have the 
right to expect help and who appar- 
ently do not have sufficient imagina- 
tion to see the farm women and their 
interests they really are, asked 
them to gaze upon colored stars that 
took busy women hours to paste and 


as 


organize, and to listen to sweetly 
spoken words of encouragement to 
make next year’s project a more 


starry canopy! 

The Extension Department has done 
some fine things and there are some 
intelligent. people connected with it. 
But in their interest in their own 
plans they forget that farm women 
have intelligent minds and that 
use them. 


it’s the thing the farm women want 
or not. 
No doubt all those starspangled 


charts will go to the State Fair. What 
sort of woman could it be who would 
stand enraptured over red and green 
stars on a cardboard when could 
be feeding her very soul on the actual 


she 


achievements of progress all about 
her? 

Can’t something be done to let the 
Extension Department see the other 


side of the question?—All-Riled-Up. 

didn’t even sign her 

That doesn’t mat- 
it's the thought 


All-Riled-Up 
name to her letter. 
ter because, after all 
that we want, not the name. But 
surely she ought to have some an- 
swers to a letter like hers. 

It's really the “all-riled-up” folks we 
like to hear from because they don't 
stop to cover up their problems with 
nice words. They come out with a 
flat footed statement of what they 
think—and why. If they're right, it 
will help them to know some one else 
agrees with them. If they’re wrong— 
it’s up to you to put them right.— 
Eleanor Baur. 





they | 
The Department does the 

: ‘ ’ } 
thing it thinks can be done—whether | 







































First Choice 







In Farm Homes 


NEW Bakewell works wonders in the farm kitchen. Fully modernized 
in every detail—three beautiful color combinations—Emerald Sunburst 
—Turquoise Sunburst—Tan and Ivory—it is a range you will be proud 


to own. 


Underneath the beauty of the Bakewell is the real secret of its great popu- 
larity. For here is a range with all the latest features that make for easier work 
and better cooking and baking, yet built with true old-fashioned quality that 
means long faithful service. Before selecting your new Range it will pay you 


to see the Bakewell. 











Rock Island Stove Co. 


ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 
60 Years of Successful Stove Making 





Deliwxe 
RADIONA 


A revelation in Home Heating. Burled 
Walnut finish. Radio check control— 
Furnace like heating unit. 


Free Cook Book 


Mail the coupon for the new 
Bakewell Cook Book. It’s 
FREE, You will enjoy the 
selected recipes and many use- 
ful household hints, 





t ROCK ISLAND STOVE COMPANY 
{ Rock Island, Ill. 


\ Please send your Free Cook Book. 
( ) I am interested in a new Range. 
{ ( ) I am interested in a new Heater. 


I Name 
[ Address R, F. 
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ENJOY REAL 
GAS SERVICE 


IN YOUR 
FARM HOME 
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SKELGAS 
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Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 


stead classified ads put you in touch 
with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 


i | i i 1 














A Word About 


Our Entertainers 





—— 
' 

Our newest feature is “Ted,” 
the serial comic in colors. Ted 
Barnes is patterned after a real 
corn belt farm boy. His adven- 
tures are portrayed every week 
on a full page in colors. Don’t 
miss him. 

Then there’s Slim and Spud, 
the two raps« S ( e al- 
Ways getting it t aces, 
This week the li chasing 
the toug ba 

\ ] 1 + our 
cc ( ect! R th Rural 
She’s a smart g all right, as 
Pa Rural will s ind out 

Our ol tand shaway 
Crabappl He a whole 
bagful of jokes t Wallaces 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
readers every week. He is the 
be st gl m Chaser we have ever 
run across. You can always find 
him on the inside of the back 
cover page. 


There Is Always 
Entertainment in 


Wallaces’ Farmer 


ta lowa a 
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Do bad-milk 


EBAcTeRIA 


hog the cream 





of your milk 


ProriTs? 


THE main difference between 
Grade-A and Grade-B milk 
is in the bacteria count. 
Allow bacteria to breed and 
multiply in your dairy equip- 
ment and your milk is almost 
sure to grade low. Hold the 
bacteria count down by clean- 
ing with Dairymen’s Wyan- 
dotte Cleanser. This is par- 
ticularly important in hot 
summer weather when bac- 
teria cause the most trouble. 

Dairyman’s Wyandotte is 
a sudsless cleanser that does 
not flavor milk. [t is harm- 
less to metal and rubber and 
does not hurt the hands. 
Wyandotte gets into crevices 
and corners and loosens both 


the solid matter and film 


Datirymen’s 





which are then easily rinsed 
away. It leaves no place for 
bacteria to feed and breed 
and makes your utensils sweet 
and clean. 

Dairymen’s Wyandotte will 
be found just as efficient also 
in the washing of dishes, 
kitchen utensils and clothes 
It is 
free from soapiness and 


as around the dairy. 


grease and makes water soft 
as rain. Your local dealer 
handles Dairymen’s Wyan- 


The J. B. 


Ford Company, Wyandotte, 


dotte Cleanser. 


Michigan. 








’ DAIRYMENS 
Wyandolle 


CLEANSER 
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vandotte 


Cleanser 











Wouldn't 


things they have made? 
patient little cooks, for 


pare notes with each other. 


comes. 


If you haven’t a B scrapbook, 
want 


a Betty club. 


tty 


Don’t forget 3 


The lessons are all in the 


each month. 





More Recipes From 
Betty for Little Cooks 


it be fun if all the little cooks 
could get together and talk over all the 

Well, just be 
When you get a 
little older and are able to join the 4-H 
Club, then you can get together and com- 
In the mean- 
time, let’s work hard, try our recipes and 
just think of the nice things we will have 
to tell the other little cooks when the time 


( you'll 
to own one so that you can belong to 


the Scrapbook may be ob- 
tained by just sending 10c to Betty, 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 
and she will be glad to send this book. 


scrapbook 
up to date so that you can begin pasting & 
in the new lessons as they come to you 








c 
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[son for Betty’s Scrap- 
% book of Little Recipes by 
! Little Cooks, Today. 

\ 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


By “UNCLE HENRY” WALLACE 


ae 
Josiah 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 

son for September 7, 1930. II Kings, 

22; 23:1-3, 21-25; II Chronicles, 34 and 

Printed, II Kings, 22:1, 2, 8; 


3) 
23:1-3, 21-25.) 


“Josiah was eight years old when he 
began to reign; and he reigned thirty 
and one years in Jerusalem: and his 
mother’s name was Jedidah the daugh- 


ter of Adaiah of Bozkath. (2) And 
he did that which was right in eyes of 
Jehovah, and walked in all the way 
of David his father, and turned not. 


aside to the right hand or to the left. 
(8) And Hilkiah the high priest 
said unto Shaphan the scribe, I have 
found the book of the law in the house 
of Jehovah. And Hilkiah delivered 
the book to Shaphan, and he read it. 
“And the king sent, and they 
gathered unto him all the elders of 
Judah and of Jerusalem. (2) And the 
king went up to the house of Jehovah, 
and all the men of Judah and all the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem with him, 
and the priests, and the prophets, and 
all the people, both small and great: 
and he read in their ears all the words 
of the book of the covenant which 
was found in the house of Jehovah. 
(3)And the king stood by the pillar, 
and made a covenant before Jehovah, 
to walk after Jehovah, and to keep his 
commandments, and his testimonies, 
and his statutes, with all his heart, 
and all his soul, to confirm the words 
of this covenant that were written in 


this book: and all the people stood 
to the covenant. 

“And the king commanded all the 
people, saying, Keep the passover 


unto Jehovah your God, as it is writ- 
ten in this book of the covenant. (22) 
Surely there was not kept such a pass- 
over from the days of the judges that 
judged Israel, nor in all the days of 
the kings of Israel, nor of the 
of Judah; (23) but in the 

vear of king Josiah was this passover 


kings 
eighteenth 








kept to Jehovah in Jerusalem. (24) 
Moreover them that had _ familiar 
spirits, and the wizards, and the 
teraphim, and the idols, and all the 
abominations that were seen in the 
land of Judah and in Jerusalem, did 
Josiah put away, that he might con- 
firm the words of the law which were 
written in the book which Hilkiah the 
priest found in the house of Jehovah. 
(25) And like unto him was there no 
king before him, that turned to Je- 


heart, and with all 
might, ac- 


hovah with all his 
his soul, and with all his 
cording to all the law of Moses; 


neither after him arose there any 
like him.” 


That the made Josiah, the 
great-grandsomw of Hezekiah, king, in- 
dicates that there was a revival of the 
national conscience and that. a general 
election had been held; in other words, 
that the people were again taking hold 
of the government. Under his father, 
Amon, there had again been a relapse 
idolatry, with all its attendant 

Josiah was but eight years old 


people 


into 
vices. 
when he began to reign, and from ne- 
cessity the responsibility of the gov- 
ernment was in the 


gency of some sort. 


hands of a re- 


The preaching of 


| the prophet Zephaniah seems to have 


} salem 


Images. 


|} made a 


impression on the 
learn that in the 
began to 
the 


powerful 
voung king and we 
eighth vear of his’ reign, he 
after the God, and in 
twelfth year, or when jhe was 
vy, he began to purge Judah and Jeru- 
from the high places and 

The moral condition of the 


seek 
twen- 


people at this time may be learned by 
a careful reading of first half of 
the prophecies of Jeremiah, delivered 


the 


during the time of Josiah. As a re- 
sult of this protest. against the evils 
of the times, there gathered around 


him a small band of courageous men 
who served the Lord with their whole 


heart. They belonged to two classes, 
statesmen and prophets, and under 
their tutelage Josiah developed into 


one of the strongest characters 
the annals of Israel. 
The chief topics of this lesson 


the accidental discovery of the 
Bible; the king’s inquiry of the | 
thru the prophetess Huldah, 
whether the nation could be sa 
after its long-continued violati 
the teachings of this Bible; he; 
swer that it was too late for the 
tion, but that the penalties th: 


would not be inflicted during the 
time of the king; in other words 
long as there was an earnest 
at reform. 

The book or Bible was found by }} 
kiah during the renovation of th: 
ple, or when he turned over to 
overseers the collection which hx 
made for several years for its repai) 

It seems to us a very strange thin 
that a nation should lose its Bible. Be 
fore we pass judgment, let us remem.- 
ber that the Greek and Hebrew texts 
of our own Bible were practically lost 
for several hundred years before the 
days of Luther. It would be an incred. 
ible thing for a lawyer to lose his 
code, and yet the original copy of the 
Pandects, or the digest. of the code of 
Justinian, the embodiment of Roman 
law, was lost for centuries until dis 
covered at Amalfi in the twelfth cen- 
tury. In like manner, arts have been 
lost. and not yet recovered; for ex- 
ample, that of making Damascus steel, 
or the kind of cement that has made 
the round towers of Ireland prac- 
tically indestructible. We must re 
member that for fifty years the public 
worship of Jehovah had been super- 
seded by that. of the heathen gods, 
and that for centuries the fundamental 
laws of Israel had been so grossly 
violated by the aristocracy that 
would naturally not want. to read 
Bible, which condemned their crimes 
and robberies. 

We are told that this newly di 
ered Bible was written by Mo 
Whether it contained all the roll 
books of Moses, we do not know, 
it is absolutely certain that 
tained the roll or book of D 
which laid especial emph 
the duties of king, blessi 


» and ¢ 


atter 


omy 


nounced for ob 


- ’ : 1 t 
aisowve lien eto Divine precept 


tion, had 1 
rend their hearts as. well 
garments. They had, 
ing it, guilty for seventy } 
of violating almost every precept 
were liable to dest: 


without 


been 


this law, and 
tion whenever the day was set 

execution of the Divine judgn 
Zephaniah had already announced 1 


this great and terrible day of the L 
was at hand. 

It. may not be out of place to 
some of the special features oi 


book of Deuteronomy, even now al! 
a lost the average Ch 

It is, as its name implies, “the se 
law.” I 


book to 


It was written by Moses sho 
before entering the promised land 
Was a digest or summary of port 
of Exodus, Leviticus, and Number 
pealing some of the statutes app! 
cable solely to-the wilderness lif 
adding others adapted to the new 
ditions—a code in which the mor 
terprets legal or formal, 
which the of God to His 
is presented as the chief groun 
reason of His dealings with then 
their toward God as the r 
why they should serve Him. 
Deuteronomy, 6:4-9, 7:6-11, 10:12-1 
19:9, 30:6-20.) It was to be, s 
speak, the school book of the na 
Every king on ascending the t! 
was required to write out. for hin 
a copy for his own Puidance from t8 
official copy kept in the temple. 
(Deuteronomy, 17:18-19.) No 
that Josiah, having made his copy and 


(Continued on page 17) 
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VOL. 55 


We? RECEIVED a number of very 
good stories of the day’s outing 
jn answer to the prize we offered in 
the Outing Day Contest and I want to 
thank the boys and girls who were 
interested enough to write us. In the 
next issue of the Boys’ and Girls’ Sec- 
tion we will publish several of these 
good letters and we know they will 
be read with interest. One thing that 
impressed me a good deal was that 
the boys and girls entered into the 
contest with splendid spirit. They 
grasped the idea of my suggestion 
and several farm families had an out- 
ing which perhaps they might not 
otherwise have had, as the contest 
led our boys and girls to plan for it. 


The girls, as usual, were the most 
numerous in the competition. Per- 


haps our boys were so busy helping 
their dads with the farm work that 
they did not have time to sit down 
and write to me. In addition to help- 
ing mother, the girls evidently found 
the time, and the prize-winning essay 
will be awarded to a girl in all likeli- 
hood, and I leave it to you young folks 
you read it, if it not a good 


is 


when 
one 
My Fish Story 


I] believe I promised that if you 
young folks would tell me your fish 
stories, I would tell you mine. I am 
sorry to say that I did not get any 
fish stories from either the boys or 
the girls. Perhaps they were too 


bashful to write, or perhaps they were 
afraid they might be tempted to 
stretch the truth in telling their story. 
In any event, I did not get the stories. 
However, I am going to tell you mine 
just the same. 

On the third of July, Mrs. Wallace, 
my daughter Josephine and I drove to 
Lake Okoboji, where we have a cot- 
tage at the north end of Hayward’s 
Bay. We had a fine day to go up to 
the lake and thoroly enjoyed the 
drive. We were out to forget every- 
thing but the rest and quiet of Lake 
Okoboji and were successful in so 
doing. We spent from July 3 to July 
21 at the cottage and were certainly 
fortunate in our choice of a vacation 
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Many Thanks, Boys and Girls 








out on the lake, turn over on your 
back, put your hands under your head 
and float. 

Some people float very easily; for 
others it is difficult. It is largely a 
matter of breathing and balance, how- 


ever, and most anyone can learn to 
float if they really try it and under- 
stand how. Fill your lungs full of 


pending on which side vou a swim- 
ming, kick your legs cross-wise at the 
same time and you will be surprised 


re 


how easy it is to push yourself thru 
the water. Swimming on the back is 
really easier because more of your 


body rests on the water than it does 
on vour side and that is the secret of 
successful swimming. 

















air, paddle your hands gently at your But to get back to my fish story. 
sides till you get your balance, then We went out fishing a number of 
put your hands under your head and times, but it was pretty hot in the 
as far as I am concerned, | find it middle of the day and we usually 
no trouble at all to only fished in the 
float. Some people evening. It was so 
do, but I think per- PICNIC CONTEST CLOSES hot during the most 
haps they get their SEPTEMBER 10 of e fore part of 
heads too high out ; ul t the sh 
of water and, of Have you sent your pic didn’t. even like to 
course, the minute story to Uncle John? You re bite surmise 
you raise your member that Wallaces’ Farme? that thev got out 
head, down you go. nd lowa Homestead is going j the deep wate 
With all but the to give $5 for the best true pi and located some 
eyes, nose and nic story sent in by Septembe ; he many spring 
mouth under water, 10. This contest is open to there are in Lake 
you can float very Dboys aden inder the age of Okob« and kept 
easily. Try it some eignteen rs Limit cool 

day, boys and girls, story to s00 words Tell us ti e evenings 
and you will find where you went and what you We ral were 
that you can soon did Don't forget the closing able to pick up one 
learn how. Simply —September 10. or two good fish. 
paddle your hands generally bass and 
gently at your pickerel. It turned 
sides, using only the wrists, and you cool one Saturday and I told Mrs. 
can keep yourself afloat very easily Wallace that we would get in some 
if your head is really resting on the real fishing when it turned cool. I 
water. The great trouble with most went up to the north end of the lake, 
people is that they want to keep too bought some big river chubs and 
much of their body out of water to. started out in the late afternoon. We 


either float or swim easily. The water 
will support you just the same as it. 
will a log if you give it a chance. 
The easiest swimming stroke is the 
side stroke and anyone can learn to 
swim if they will really try, and obey 
directions. Don't work too hard. 
Paddle easily. Keep one hand 
stretched out to guide and help keep 
you afloat. Use the other as a paddle 
to row your body just you would 
row a boat. 3oth hands, of course, 
should be under and when you 
bring the right or arm back, de- 


as 


water 


left 





time. As most of you know, Iowa had 
the hottest period of weather during 
those two weeks, perhaps 

that we have ever had in 

July. Our cottage faces south 

on Lake Okoboji and we have 

five and a half miles of 

breeze across the lake It 

was hot out in the sun while 

we were there, but with the 

cooling breeze off the lake 

blowing thru the cottage we 

were very comfortable and 

when it got real warm we 

were able to get cooled off 

very nicely by going in the 

lake. 

Our daily program was 


three swims a day, but on the 
real hot days when the eve- 


ning continued warm, four. 
We generally took a swim 
the very first. thing in the 


morning, again before dinner 
at noon and again about four 
0 clock in the afternoon. The 
Water is very clear. In swim- 
Ming in fifteen feet of water 
you could look down and see 
the bottom and if your toes 
had been straight. down, you 
Would have had no trouble to 
count them. Lake Okoboji is 
led by springs and the water 
Was cool and invigorating as 
Well as clear. The hot weath- 








put on a June Bug spinner and one 
of these big minnows on the hook. We 
had not been out very long till we 
got. several strikes and soon landed 
three wall-eyed pike. They were not 
very large, but just the right size for 
eating, around two pounds each. 

Our next catch was a northern pike 
of about the same weight. I told Mrs. 
Wallace that I thot there were some 


good, large fish out in the deeper 
water so we went out nearly a half a 
mile from shore. All at once she got 
a splendid strike. It took her pole 


down into the water and I knew she 
had a good one. I told her to keep a 
tight line on the fish and not be in 


too big a hurry to land it, but let it 
play around a while and she would 
have a lot more fun out of it and the 
fish certainly did play well for her. 
I also told her after she had played 
the fish for a in and 
I would land it if she wanted 
me too. 

I had 
words out of my mouth, however, 
when my own pole into 
water and I had a real strike. I 


while, to reel it 
for her 
no more than gotten these 
the 


for- 


went 


got all about Mrs. Wallace’s fish then 
as I had plenty to do to look after 
my own. After about ten minutes of 
having a lot of fun, I landed a five 
pound bass. It sure looked big to 
me as it came into the boat, and that 

a big bass, as seldom get them 
that size. I then looked around and 
found that Mrs. Wallace had landed 
a four pound bass It is rather un- 
isual to ge wi a time 

d of course we felt rather proud of 
oO elve pal $ e steam- 
bo: The Queen, hich plies Lake 
Okoboji. s |] s we had 

trike ( e passengers all 

1 ead ov » the 1e ¢ e poat to 
see land the tw i 

“The Biggest Fish” 

We were using big hub minnows 
and the June bug spinner at. the time 
with heavy lead to take our lines 
down and that is almost always good 
tackle. I had another strike a little 


bit later, but. I had had a knot in my 
line which I had untangled and I sup- 
pose I had made a weak place in un- 


tangling the line as the fish broke it 
at the knot. This was really careless- 
ness on my part as I should have 


broken the line and reset my spoon. 


I do not know what. fish it was that 
broke my line, but of course it was 


“the biggest one” and I know it must 
have been a good one, as I could feel 


the weight of him as he struck the 
line and when it snapped. It sure is 
fun to go fishing. There is nothing 
like the thrill you get when a good- 
sized fish hits your hook. I am hoping 
to get up to the lakes again this fall 
for a day or two and at that time I 

surmise that fishing will be 








better. I felt 
the five pound 


that 
which I 


however 


bass 


caught was worth a whole 
day's fishing. It not often 
that you catch one that size 


are highly 


they 


is 


and prized. 
It not for you 
boys and girls who have 
fishing this vea 
sized fi 
story. 


too late 
gone 
after good- 
h to tell me fish 
perhaps you 


better one than mine. 


your 
Get it in 


have a 


I can assure you that my 
story is a true one, and, of 
course, I want yours to be. 
Vacation days for all of us 
are over. In reality, one of 
the finest parts about vaca- 
tion is getting back home. 
You appreciate home and 
home things all the more be- 
cause you have been away 
and the memories of your 


vacation tour are pleasant. I 
hope that many of you boys 
and girls had a good vacation 
trip this year; perhaps it 
at the Iowa State Fair, a 
camp, or with your folks ona 


was 


at 








er did not seem to affect it 
Much. It was great to get 


Vacationing in the 


Black Hills. 


trip. Be sure to teil us about 
your trip, as your letters 
would be interesting, I am 
sure. 

Cordially yours, 


UNCLE JOHN. 
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the 
over in 


be different,” said 


LET’S 


“( is, 
Morton 


Township club 


Page county when their little sisters 
and cousins became impatient to 
reach the twelve year club age. And, 
so they started a Little Betty club 
that took care of those too-voung-for- 
Four-H-club-work girls, while they 


waited to grow old enough to become 
Four-H-ers. 

And, “let’s be 
Polk County Happy 
they knew their project 
canning, and so they proceeded to 
hustle out and earn enough money to 
buy their own tin can sealer outfit. 

There lots of “let’s-be-dif- 
thruout 
“let’s-be-dif- 
write it 
Four-H 
will 


the 
when 
was to be 


different,’ said 


Hustlers, 


must be 


clubs” scattered the 


state. If vour club has a 
ferent” story, why don't 
send it in for your 
Perhaps suggestions 
Four-H 


letter to the 


you 
up and 
girls’ page. 
help 


some other club. girls 
group. Address 
Four-H Club Page Editor, 
the Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
Des Moines, lowa 


your 


stead, 
THEY CANNED IN TIN 


When we learned that) we were to 


have canning as a project, we decided 
that as a club we would learn to can 
in tin. That meant we would have to 
buy our own tin can iler outfit. 
Since the money in our t isurv Was 


ed gela- 
hundred 
We 


drift 3, 


ell packag 
nearly six 
fun began 


low, we decided to 
tine. We ordered 
boxes, and then the 
rode our ponies thru the snow 


walked to the neighbors by taking 


short cuts down the railroad tracks, 
or made a house to house canvas in 
the faithful old flivver just as real 
saleswomen do. We told everyone 


where we sold the gelatine about the 
canning project and how we _ were 
planning to buy our own equipment 


and people became very interested in 
the new project. that the Four-H girls 
were taking up in the county. 

In January, we became the 
owners of a new tin can sealer out- 
fit and we held our first all day 
demonstration meeting in February, 
At that. time we had a meat cutting 
and canning demonstration. We didn't 
have a pressure cooker to use but did 
succeed in borrowing an outside water 
cooker that held about forty cans. We 
processed the cans in hot. water for 
three hours, and, then the 
ground was covered with 
side, we simply the 
into the snow 
banks to cool as 
quickly as pos- 
sible. That was 
one of the ad- 
vantages that 
we found in the 
tin can sealer. 
The food cooled 
quickly and 
there was no 
chance of spoil- 


proud 


since 
Snow 


out- 
out 


tossed cans 


age and no 
danger of the 
cans being 
broken. 

You can im- 
agine how hard 
we worked that 


day when I tell 
you that we had 
two hundred cans of meat to show } 
as a result of our labor We had k 
roast beef round steak (rolled 
and packed in the can), ham- 
burger, sausage, chops, spare ribs, 
roast pork and bacon all in cans 
ready to use. Each girl has the 
privilege of taking the canner to 
her own home to can products 
from her own garden. In 
cases some of the girls are going 
to help others so that they will 
have a record in their books. 


some 


We are so pleased with our re- 
sults and we haven’t minded the 
labor at all. It has been lots of 









Let’s-Be-Different Clubs 





Miss Elaine Massey, state leader 
Four-H club work in Mississippi f; 
that way, and, I'm sure, so do all | 
Four-H girls. 
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Theyre Little Bettys now, but the 
less-than-tiwelve Page 
fun learning to can the tin can sealer 
way and we are all glad to put into 
practice the garden slogan, “Two 
Hours from Garden to Can.’’—Evelyn 
Temple, Happy Hustlers’ Club, Polk 
County. 


WHILE THEY WAIT 


If you Four-H girls have little sis- 
ters who want to belong to your own 
big Four-H club and are not as yet 
old enough, then you know why our 


Morton Township Four-H club of Page 
county organized a Little Betty’s club. 
We decided that while they were wait- 
ing to grow up, al! our small sisters 
and cousins could join the Betty club 
as soon as they could read fairly well. 
We have eight members in the club. 


Do you remember when you were 
younger how you liked to cook and 
help mother in the kitchen? These 


small sisters and cousins of ours also 


liked to cook so they took as their 
theme, Betty’s Scrapbook and the 
Betty page in the Wallaces’ Farmer 


and Iowa Homestead. The Little Bet- 
ty club try as many of the recipes on 
the Betty page each month as they 
can and may be sure that they 
enjoy reporting to the “big” girls all 
the recipes they have made. 


Ys 


you 


At left—The Polk 
County Happy 
Hustlers own their 
own canning 
equipment, 
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+ \ Below—No; they 
— | are not from Iowa. 
They're Mississip- 


pi Four-H-ers from 
“Way Down 
South.” 


a 





y'll be Four-H-ers some 


county, Towa, girls. 







day, these 


We 
bers of the 


having these little mem- 
getty club with us. When 
our own regular meeting is finished, 
the “Bettys” have their’s. They 
their own president and secretary and 
their own rules and regulations. They 
are learning parlimentary law now. 
We older have lots of fun 
listening to the “Bettys” tell of their 
successes and failures. One little girl 
was telling us about her experience 
in aking a cake. She said that the 
first time she had very good luck and 
after frosting it left it on the 
table. Her small pup promptly climbed 
up and helped himself. She said, “Of 
course, I cried, and the next time I 
made it is was so flat even the pup 
wouldn’t eat it.” She said she thought 
perhaps she would be able to do bet- 


love 


have 


girls 


she 


ter when she becomes a member of 
our Four-H organization. 
The “Bettys” automatically gradu- 


ate from their own club and become a 
member of our Four-H club as soon 
as they are twelve years old—but, I 
think they thoroly enjoy the “Betty” 
stage. The Morton Township girls 
think it is a good way to get. the 
younger girls interested in Four-H club 
work and we enjoy helping them as 
much as we can while they're waiting. 

-Inez ‘Stephenson, Page county, Iowa. 


FROM THE SUNNY SOUTHLAND 


Doesn't it make you happyeto know 
that. other girls from other states are 
singing the same Four-H club songs 
and pledging the same Four-H pledges 

that there are seven hundred and 
fifty thousand club members in the 
United States, all working for better 
clubs, better communities and a bet- 
ter country? 





The biggest point of difference 
tween Iowa and Mississippi Fo 
girls Miss Massey said, was that 
projects run a six year cycle 
two vears for food, two for home 
nishing, and two for sewing. I 
sissippi she said, all projects are 
ried on in a community at the 
time and in one year a girl may er 
in as many clubs as she pleases. 17 
take four years of poultry, or d 
ing, or gardening and canning, \ 
two years each of food and clot} 
studied along with one of these 
projects. 

Boys and girls hold most of 
meetings together and usually 
School 
are ‘linked to a deg 
unreal to us. This, 
fortunate, as home 
not a high school s 

usually is 


school houses. work 
Four-H 
which 
said, 
nomics is 
there, as it 

Mississippi 
make money 
and they 


work 
seems 


was 


with us 
encourages the 5 
from their club 
find that a project oft 
velops into a 


business, sometim 


to a partnership with the 
family. 

Mississippi home improv 
courses include both the inside 
the outside of a home. Wit! 


negroes it consists mainly of ds 
with the problems of sanitation 
there are some attempts to mak 
home attractive. 


A first year club girl is given a 
quota of twenty quarts of can: 
while a four year member must 
fifty. This is true in all projects 
the older members doing more 
vanced work and giving demonst: 
tions to the younger ones. 

The white Four-H girls of Missis- 


sippi, twelve thousand eight hundred 
and forty-four in number, are divided 
into small one-project groups like our 
clubs. Zach club has an older girl 
who is responsible for the work done 
by the group. There are six thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-two negro 
girls in Four-H club work. They have 
twenty-one negro Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents and two negro district 
agents who in turn are under the state 
leaders’ supervision. The colored 
members have adult leaders bi he 
project rules are not so strict. T 
may enroll in definite projects bu 
usually they adapt their work to the 
needs of the home. Many take garden 
growing with meal planning 
to eat fruit and vegetables with p 
try and dairy products to preven 
pellagra. 

Health is a big item with the white 
girls too. The county health officers 
give a special examination to every 
club girl and at the county camp, 
which is held in nearly every count) 
the health champions are choosen fo 
the state contest much as they 
are here in Iowa. 


it 





¢ 


Instead of depending on 
uncertain waves of popul 
which carry so many med 
members into county offic: 
the practice, of at least some lowa 
counties, of having the Rally D 
assembly county officers 
Mississippi entrusts its «¢ 
work to a committee composed 
two officers from each communit) 
club. Thus county leaders a 
chosen by their own local clubs, 
who know their record and d 
spirit, a thing difficult for e’ 
girl in the county to know. 

Mississippi girls have 
the green national uniform as 
their state uniform. The work 
there is done mainly by girls 
der sixteen. Older members, w! 
have graduated from club work are 
organized as county alumnat 
Ruth Blanchard, Marshall County. 


select 


adopted 
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IDDING “goodbye” to August means behind the other fellows back. They 
bidding “goodbye” to the Four-H | ii h | e ht T = talk things over very frankly and 
camping season, leaving us only a ig ig JS rot Owad amps learn to avoid the same difficulties 
choice collection of happy camp mem- another time. 
ories. From all over the state have At any rate, a camping experience 
come reports of the jolliest sort of is of mighty little value if it hasn't 
Four-H camps. They make one wish taught us some lessons, and something 
that the camping season was just has been very wrong with it if it 
ppening instead of closing, and that hasn’t made us want to go again. 


living next summer somehow could be 
arranged to be just one round of stunt 
nights, hikes, boat rides and camp 
fires 

Down in Madison county some forty 
girls collected at the Pammel State 
Park, near Winterset, for their annual 
camp. They were younger, I think 
than the average group of camp girls, 
pecause the older girls in the county 
had been sent to the Four-H conven- 
fon and honors had to be passed 
aground in some way. 


Muscatine county held the largest 
camp this year that has ever been 
held in that county. Sixty-one girls 
attended. At the close of their camp 


they had their Rally Day with an even 
la attendance. This all of 
the girls some idea of what camp life 

Muscatine carries the rec- 
serving eight meals to from 
sixty to seventy camp girls at a total 
ninety-three per girl. 
During the eight meals the girls used 
sixty quarts of milk, about as many 
loaves of whole wheat bread, fifteen 
dozen eggs, twenty-one pounds of but- 
ter, one and one-half bushels of pota- 
five dozen oranges, thirteen 
quarts of fruit, about four dozen cans 
of vegetables and other incidental 
items The girls were allowed to 
swim this year for the first time. 
county sends a most 
of their Four-H camp. 
“There were hints given on demon- 
strations, courtesy talks, reports of 
trips to Camp Miniwanca, the Inter- 
national at Chicago, the state fair and 
the convention at Ames,” writes Lu- 
cille Oaks. “Mr. Butcher from Iowa 
State College told us many things 
about our bird friends. At four o'clock 


rger gave 





is like. 
rd of 


cost of cents 


toes 


Louisa inter- 


esting account 


one morning we took a hike. It was 
pretty hard for us to get our eyes 
open so early, but Mr. Butcher found 
some new birds for us. Mrs. Barker 
took us for an imaginary airplane 
tide. We sailed over Washington, 


D.C., and met the Four-H-ers in camp 
there, went to the Chicago Interna- 
tional, to the state fair and to our own 
convention at Ames. On stunt day we 
learned that there is romance in paint- 


ing a bed, in making curtains and 
even in baking bread. If you don’t 
think so you should have seen our 


camp girls put on their little play- 


“On stunt night,” writes Ruth Blan- 
chard, our Marshall county reporter, 
“the three cabins of girls dressed as 
families—the Jones, the Grahams and 
the Etikets—and attended the Four-H 
Party in the assembly hall. 4Vherever 
they sat the Jones twins tried to make 





Madison county Four-H campers add the “finishing touches” at the end 


of a hot but 


newspaper, contributed to by all of the 


girls, had been read and 


and the last of 
about ‘Michael 
little pussy 
had been sung, 


looking out ov 


sang, ‘Day Is Done,’ then ran 


the cabins and 


the 


Finnigan’, 
who never would be a cat 
everyone stood up, and 


er the 


laughed over, 


nonsensical songs 


and the 


lake, 


V 
back to 


silver 


to bed.—E. 8B. 


BREAKFASTING ON “TWISTERS” 


Dallas 
have 


county 


I 
been hav 


Four-H 


ing 


jolly 


seem to 


girls 


good times 


along with their regular club meetings 


this summer. 
county have 


Six of the clubs in 
had 


“twiste 


the 


r’ breakfasts 


during the summer months. Miss Vera 
Krutz, Home Demonstration Agent for 


the county, 
had two advant: 
considerably m 


Say 


s that t 
iges—it 


ore 


time at 


he breakfasts 
gave the girls 
home to 


help with the work and that the meet- 
ings were held in the cooler part of 


the day. 


It. did, however, necessitate 


the girls getting up at an early hour. 


Here is an 


account of one of 


the 


breakfasts held by the Spring Valley 


Maids. 
“We want 


to tell 


you 


about the 


‘twister’ breakfast that the Spring Val- 


ley Maids held this summer. 


Mabel Hanly’s 


turn to 


It was 


entertain the 


girls and our leader suggested that we 
have our meeting in the Hanly timber, 
so it was left. to our little brown eyed, 
twelve year old Mabel to find a place 
suitable (and we think her daddy and 


her 
the 
the 
ley.) 


“We girls 


were 


all 


mother must have helped select 
place, for she truly found one of 
loveliest nooks in all Spring Val- 


up early the 


morning of our spring breakfast. Some 


came about. fiv 


e o'clock 


and every- 


body was there a little bit before six. 
Miss Kurtz came early, and after we 
borrowed a frying pan, some lard, but- 
ter and a bit of milk from Mrs. Hanly, 


off 
down 
densely 


we were 
hill and 
thru a 


nearly a quarter of a mile. 


for the 
another Mabel led 


wo 


woodec 


ods. Up one 
us, 
for 
we 


1 timber 
Once 


arrived, what. a gorgeous breakfast we 


had! Out 
came bacon, 
serving and eve 


the hot ‘twister’ 


on flour 
biscuits. 


of those breakfast baskets 


eggs, frui 


t, dishes for 
and milk for 
There were 





thrilling hike. 


even two pans of fresh potatoes ready 
to be fried in a large skillet over 
coals with plenty of ice water 
and cold milk. 


the 


along 


“Two of our girls had been sent out 


with a sharp knife to hunt for long 
green sticks on which we were to bake 
our twisters. Miss Kurtz mixed bis- 
cuit dough for us and pinched off 
little balls for each girl to roll into 
a long strip and twist around the 
i Each of us baked them ove! 
hot coals and when they were 
done, two other girls who had been 
delegated for this special task, had 


fried eggs and bacon ready for us and 
the potatoes done to a turn. Old Shep 


lay at the foot of the bank watching 
us and begging for bites when he 
wasn't snapping at flies. 

“After breakfast we put away the 
wood, burned the egg shells, tidied up 
the ‘kitchen’ and then held our own 


regular business meeting and planned 


to turn our next meeting into an ice 
cream social. A little after nine 
o'clock we started home again and 


you maybe sure that each Spring Val- 
ley Maid will remember this special 
breakfast. in the woods.’’—Spring Val- 
ley Maids, Dallas county, Iowa. 


A LOAFER BREAKS CAMP 


You know, it would be an excellent 
thing, as we sit here at the end of our 
camp tonight watching the last em- 
bers of the camp fire burn into memo- 
ries, to talk over things that. made 
this camp happiest. And, I suppose, 
it won’t do any hurt to talk over some 
of the disturabnces, too. 

No, we don’t want a “crabbing” ses- 
sion. You can’t have a good camp and 


“crab” about things. Of course, things 
do go amiss now and then, but good 
“crab” them, especially 


sampers don’t 


























Do you remember how we blistered 


our feet on that. first hike? Well, that 
wasn't exactly a happy experience, 
was it? But it illustrates what we 
mean when we say that discussing 
mistakes frankly helps us. You re- 
member, after we talked it all over, 
we learned that to keep our feet com- 
fortable on a long tramp we needed 
stout, well “broken-in” shoes, with 
good soles on them to avoid stone 


bruises, and good heavy stockings or 


socks to pad our feet against chafing 


and blistering 

Yes, when we stop to think of it, 
our camp has taught us a lot of 
things—if only we would remember 
them. 

Make some camp rules out of them? 

Well, that’s not. a bad idea at all 
What shall we start w ? 


> 


Plan to be comfortable 
ps 


‘ine! That ought to be one of the 
first goals for every hiker and camper 
in planning his trip Because, how 
can anybody have any fun or enjoy 
the out-of-doors if his bo¢ isn’t com- 
ortable? And the big thing we 


learned 


with 


one can be comfort- 
simple things if he 
Books, a lot of writing 
patented out-door equip- 
clothing and things of 
not needed 


was that 
able very 
plans wisely 
paper, fancy 
ment, delicate 
that sort are 

Dr. E. A. Brooks 
campers in the 
denatured by artificialities. While 
culture, and refinement. are 
net to be left behind by a group that 
goes camping, many of the formalities 
should -be.”’ 

Well, what next? Choose a good 
place to camp? That's mighty im- 
portant. We don't want any more of 
that sticky clay ground and low mos- 
quito country for ours. This sandy 
knoll has been a lot better, and our 
tents, pitched out here in the sun- 
shine, dried out a lot. quicker and 
were a lot more comfortable than 
back there in the woods. It was worth 
the effort of a move, too, te get near 
that. spring which we found out had 
been tested and was sure to be fit for 
drinking. 

And,—be sure to provide good food? 

Well, maybe that isn’t the most im- 
portant, but, if not, it’s mighty near 
the top, anyway. Who ever heard of 
a loafer having real fun if his “tum- 


the best 


“Life is 


one of 


country 


Savs, 


modesty 








my” wouldn’t behave and his head 
ached and all those things? Do you 
remember how we 
changed from “tin-can”’ 
beans and soup and 
greasy, fried fare to 





good old vegetable stew, 
vegetables from a friend- 
ly farmer's garden, good 
baked some 
fish from the brook, and 
Oh, yes! that juicy roast 


potatoes, 


dinate ai 























chicken, roasted in the 
coals with paper and 
mud around it, and— 















well, lots of things. Any- 


















things uncomfortable for their neigh- 
‘ors and the flapper twins of the 
Etiket family caused much comment 
flirting outrageously with the 
Graham's curly headed hired man 
10 Was abundantly supplied with 

ircoal whiskers). But 

ggest laugh of the 

ing was the little 

lam girl, age eight 

' who rooted so en 












usiastically for her 
pa’ all thru the games 
Mat we played. ‘Papa’, 
iN spite of the handicap 
f having several fat 
billows under his belt 
lid manage to perform 
luite creditably, tho in 
te games requiring 
sir exercise, his 











enuous 





‘VOlrdupois proved a de- 
Cided loss to the family 
score, 


When the camp 







































Above — Page 
county girls 
“bunked” on hon- 


est - to - goodness 
, cots at their camp, 


At left—Not ev- 
ery county camp 
can go _ boating, 
but Muscatine 
girls did — and 
liked it. 





















i way, we had good 
| “grub”, and no more 
pots and pans to cook 


it with, either. 
And now another rule 


goes taps! 


But, there 


How those old notes crawl right down 
under your skin and into your old 
heart as they drift in thru the twilight. 
And then comes the murmuring quiet 
of a starry night and the end of an- 
other loafer’s happy dream. We cherish 
the good we have received. and start, 
even before the onegs over, to prepare 
for next year’s camp.—lI. T. Bode. 
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What Is Back of the 
SERUM SY 


GE? 





OME FARMERS 
are still willing to 
gamble by feed- 
ing unvaccinated 

-* hogs. Others gam- 
ble by letting men without 
veterinary training do their 
vaccinating. But no one 
would let anyone but a grad- 
uate veterinarian vaccinate 
his hogs if he realized the 
risk he was taking. 

No one but a trained vet- 
rinarian can recugnize the 





conditions which sometimes 

prevent hogs from becoming im- 
mune.even though proper amounts 
of good serum and virus are used. 
For instance, hogs often have low- 
grade infections of so-called necro, 
flu, or may 
exist without causing losses, but 
which may Cause di 


other disease which 
sastrous results 
followimg vaccination. Again, sat- 


isfactory results may not follow 








if serum and virus are used 
on wormy pigs. 

Only by having spent years 
in a veterinary college study- 
ing animal disease, immun- 
ology and kindred sciences, 
these 
which 


can one appreciate 
and similar factors 
complicate the problem of 
anti-hog-cholera vaccination. 
Only by such study can one 


recognize such conditions 
when they exist or know 
how to proceed when he 


meets them. 

These are some of the reasons 
why products of the undersigned 
companies are sold only to grad- 
uate veterinarians. 

To be sure that hog-cholera 
and 


your 


does not wipe out your herd 
with it your profits—have 
hogs vaccinated against cholera, 
and have a graduate veterinarian 
do the vaccinating. 


5 


TUNE IN on Allied Laboratories, Inc., weather forecasts and 
short talks of vital interest to live stock raisers. over WLS, 
Chicago, between 7:15 and 7:30 A. M.; 8:20 to 8:25 A. M.; at 
12:15 P. M. and at 6:28 P. M.; and over WOW, Omaha, at 
7:15 A. M.; 12:58 and 9:30 P. M., Central Standard Time. 


Pitman-Moore Co. 
Indianapolis 








Royal Serum Co. 


Sioux Falls Serum Co, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


ALLIED LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Operating 
Sioux City Serum Co. 


Sioux City, lowa 


United Serum Co, 
Wichita, Kas. 


Kansas City 














WALLACES’ FARMER and lowa Homestead, August 30, 19230 








Into Geyser Land 


(Continued from page 7) 


awe-inspiring. The queer formation of 
the craters of the geysers is an inter- 
esting thing to look at. Here are lo- 
cated th Castle, Giant, Beehive, Lion, 
Lioness, Grotto, Riverside and many 
other famous geysers. Several of them 
shoot water and steam to a height of 
250 feet. We were not fortunate enough 
to see many of the geysers in opera- 
tion, but the faithfulness of Old Faith- 
ful gave us ample vision of their tre- 
mendous power. 

Promptly at 1:50 p. m., we were on 


our way to Yellowstone lake. This 
journey took us past the beautiful 
Kepler cascades and across. the 


great Continental Divide twice, to the 
thumb of Yellowstone lake. On our 
way, at the high peak of the divide, 
we could see Shoshone lake, more than 
forty miles away. We reached an ele- 
vation of over 8,300 feet in crossing 
the divide. The mountain road was 
steep, but splendidly kept up, and there 
was little sense of danger, altho some 
of our folks were a little bit nervous 
as they looked down from 1,000 to 1,500 
feet to the stream below. Bears occa- 
sionally crossed our road, and we saw 
many of them as we traveled toward 
the lake. One old bear with two cubs 
came out along the edge, begging for 
sweets. They were an -interesting 
sight, but sometimes become a regular 
they will even climb into 
ts in the car, and 


nuisance, as 


cars if there are swe 





it is dangerous to have either meat or 
sweets in reach. 

At the thumb of Yellowstone lake 
there is a geyser basin, and some of 
these geysers are active. The “Fish- 
ing Cone,” along the shore of the lake, 
is one of its features. A trout can be 
caught in the lake and can be put in 
the cone, which hot enough to boil 
it We could see in the distance the 
snow-capped mountains which © sur- 
round the lake, which is a wonderful 


body of water, the second highest large 
lake in the world, we believe. Only 
the one in South America, Titicaca, we 
believe, exceeds it in size and height. 
Our ride to Lake Lodge took usealong 
the shores of the lake for the most part 
and we had a wonderful view. The 
lake is thirty mi'’es long and twenty- 
five miles wide in the longest and 
widest places, and has over 100 miles 
of shore line. Its outlet is said once 
to have been to the Pacific slope, but 
thru voleanic eruptions this outlet was 
stopped and the lake foreed its way 
out, creating the Yellowstone river and 
the Grand Canyon, to the eastern slope. 
The quiet of Yellowstone lake and the 


lodges which are only a short distance 
from its shores, giving a wonderful 
view of the mountains, were much ap- 


preciated by our friends. It was a lit- 
tle cloudy the night and morning we 


were at Yellowstone lake, and we could 
not see the Teton mountains, which 
rise above the Absaroka range, which 
surround the shores of the lake. The 
lake is dotted with many islands and 
presents a beautiful sight. 

After a splendid night’s entertain- 
ment by the young folks at the Lake 
Lodge, who put on an excellent pro- 


our way to the 
Yellowstone. At 


fram, we were on 
Grand Canyon of the 


the lake, Mr. Kelly, the forest 
gave a very interesting story of ¢) 
lake and the volcanic action whic} 
ated it, these evening lectures at each 
of the lodges of the park being feat, 
of the entertainment. 

Traveling along the Yellowstone riy. 
er, with occasional swift rapids and at 
other stages flawing almost passively. 
we noticed the increasing current of 
the river as we approached the ean. 
yon. Hayden valley and Hayden mea- 
dows are a wonderful feeding ground 
for elk and deer, but we were not for. 
tunate enough to see any of them on 
our trip, altho they are frequently seen 
here in large herds. We were soon hay. 
ing our first glimpse of the upper falls 
of the Yellowstone, 109 feet in height. 
A tremendous volume of water passes 
over these falls, which are sloping and 
beautiful to look at. In a short time 
we were gazing at the lower falls of 
the Yellowstone, 308 feet in height. 
Over forty million gallons of 
pass over these falls in a day's time 

The Grand Canyon of the Yellow. 
stone, with its marvelous coloring, was 
an awe-inspiring sight. We stopped at 
Inspiration Point, at the farther end 
of the coloring of the canyon, 
had a wonderful view looking up th 
canyon to the falls, which could be 
plainly seen. The canyon is one-half 
mile in width at its widest place and 
from 1,000 to 1.500 feet deep. It im- 
possible to describe its marvelous beau- 


Water 


and Wwe 


ty. The Yellowstone river, over eighty 
feet in width at its widest point in the 
canyon, winds like a ribbon at its bot 
tom, the beautiful green of the t 
adding to the beauty of the 

One artist spent eight years in paint- 


ing a picture of it, but found it impos- 
sible to reproduce its coloring. 

We left the canyon and drove up the 
mountain road to Dunraven P: 
we ascended the heights, we could look 
back and see the wonderful setting of 
the canyon. Hayden meadows, over 
which we traveled, spread out behind 
us, and many different mountains 
could be seen in the distance. At Dun- 
raven Pass, Mount Washington was 
observed. This, the highest peak in 
the park, reaches an elevation of near- 
ly 11,000 feet. Some of our folks mad 
a special trip up to Mount Washington, 
and they found it intensely interesting, 
as they could see ‘the road over which 
they had traveled in seven different 
places as they reached the top. 

We were fortunate enough to se 
three moose at the top of Dunrave 
Pass. Their large, broad antlers a! 
their immense size were plainly ot 
served, as they were close to the road- 
way. Back to the canyon and 
to the lodge on the opposite side of the 
canyon from which we had ou 
glimpse, we made our way. After lune 
most of our party either made thei 
way down tnele Tom’s trail to the bot- 


tom of the canyon, where a 


view of the falls could be had, or along 
the brim of the canyon to Art I 
which gives you a good view both UW 


and down the canyon, the up 1 

ing toward the falls and the down view 
Inspiration Point. Wes ld 
(Concluded on 


toward 
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Rough ridin’ cowboys in South Dakota, 
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7a book 
of interest to 
every farmer 


HE new booklet 

“Permanent Farm 
Construction” is a prac- 
tical working manual on 
farm concrete. It tells 
how to use concrete for 
barns, granaries, silos, 
septic tanks, and every 
structure required on 
the modern farm. De- 
tailed suggestions for 
mixing and placing con- 
crete are given, together 
with a large number of 
useful photographs and 
diagrams, 


With this book as a 
guide, any farmer can 
make many profitable 
improvements on his 
farm at small cost. A 
free copy will be mailed 
to you upon request. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IA, 


Concrete for Permanence 

















RELIABLE 





WIND POWER. 


} 
For more than 40 years—Aermotors 
have been demonstrating their reliabil- 
ity. All over the world they have been 
pumping water most economically. 
With a good wind exposure, a light 
breeze is all that is needed for an 
Auto-Oiled Aermotor to run and 
pump a good supply of water. 

There is no other source of power 
which requires so few repairs and needs 

Pra ]so little atten- 

aX rd | tion. Withan au- 

ae #» \tomatic regula- 

Y = | tor you do not 

have to start or 

stop an Aermo- 

tor and it needs 

oiling but once a 
year. 

The Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor has 
double gears _run- 
| ning in oil, adjust- 
able stroke and a 
direct vertical lift 
on the pump rod. 

Aermotors are 
made with wheels 
from 6 to 20 feet in 
diameter. For shal- 

| low or deep wells, 

} | there is an Auto- 
7 | Ciled Aermotor of 





the right size for the 
work, and the cost 
| is wonderfully low. 
When you need a 
| new pump or cylin- 
| der you should in- 
| sist on getting the 
1, 


ann 8 ree 
ner 
4 


| Aermotor ma 








h ans 4 X# , + y 
BE z : ee 
AERMOTOR CO 
2500 Roosevelt Road ... Chicago | 


Branch Houses— Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
See 





Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
‘tad classified ads put you in touch 

a market for farm land that can 
reached in no other way 





Josiah 
(Continued from page 12) 
summoned a convention of all Israel, 
standing, himself read this book to the 
assembled and conscience-stricken 
multitude, and solemnly pledged him- 
self to obey; nor is it any wonder that 
the people gave their assent. Hence 
it is called a “covenant,’ for a new 
covenant indeed it. was to the people 

of Josiah’s time. 

Altho Jeremiah makes no mention in 
writing of discovery, nor in- 
deed of the reform movement itself, 
much of his time in the vears follow- 
ing was given up to the public teach- 
ing of this covenant which Josiah and 
the people had renewed. (Jere- 
miah, 11:1-6.) The result con- 
spiracy against his life. (Jeremiah, 11 
9-14.) He apparently feared that the 
reformation would be wholly outward, 
and that the reformers would boast of 
their outward reform and be inwardly 
as corrupt as ever. The disposition so 
prevalent now to avoid mixing religion 
and political duties is at least as an- 
cient as the days of Josiah and Jere- 
miah. 

It is worthy of notice that at this 
time, the head of the prophetic order 
in Jerusalem was not Jeremiah, but 
Huldah, the prophetess, whose hus- 
band was the keeper of the priestly 
wardrobes. Huldah evidently knew 
how deeply rooted was the corruption 
of the national life, and when the 
royal delegation called upon her to 
interpret the denunciations of this 
new-found Bible, she told them that it 
was now too late for a national re- 
formation, and that the corruption of 
morals was deep-seated that no 
genuine and lasting reform was prob- 
able. 


his this 


now 
was a 


so 


There is a point both in individual 
and national life when it can with 
truth be said that “the harvest is past, 
the summer is ended, and we are not 
saved.” (Jeremiah, 8:20.) When the 
land laws intended for the protection 
of the poor had been practically abro- 
the law which pro- 

kind of interest to be 
a Jew, had become a dead 


gated, and 
hibited any 
taken from 


usury 


letter; when the wealth of the coun- 
try had passed into the hands of a 
few, and the Bible which forbade 
these oppressions and robberies, had 
been own into the junk pile be 
cause it testified against the s < 
V itors tl \ va then 
t | Te \ 
Yr 1 1 } ( 

1 1 mie 

| ked ifte 

( } ive k ) ith ] 
ve hav do. i] no. than yu 
fathers; for, be ld, ve walk every 
one afters the stubbornness of his evil | 
heart, so that » hearken not unto me. 
Therefore will I cast you forth out of 
this land into the land that ve have 
not known, neither ye nor your 
fathers; and there shall ve serve 
other gods day and night; for I will 
show you no favor.” 

But tho it was too late to save the 
nation, it wa not too late to save 
Josiah and those who were striving, 
as he was, for genuine reform. De- 
structon of the nation would not come 
so long as a genuine reformer was at 
its head. “But unto the king of Judah, 
thus shall ye say unto him, Thus saith 
Jel he God of Israel: As touch- | 
ing t rds which thou hast heard, | 
because thy heart was tender, and 

ou didst humble thyself before God, 
when t 1 heardest his words against | 

s pla nd ainst the inhabitants 

nd hast humbled thyself be- | 
fore me, and hast rent. thy clothes, and 
vept before me; I also have heard | 

e, s mJ rvah Behold, I will 
£ l¢ o thy fathers, and thou 
s | | hy ¢g in 
peac shall thine eves see all 
the evil that I will bring upon this 
pl upon the inhabitants there- } 
of.” (II Chronicles, 34:27, 28.) 

There is a solemn warning to us in 
this lesson, both as a nation and as in- | 


dividuals. We have not lost our Bible, 
but do we read it we ought? 
same evil practices which brought Je- 
rusalem to destruction are not un- 
known in our own country. 


as 





The | 


























John Deere Corn Pickers 


Make Big Savings on 
Every Crop Picked 














, = you own a fast- 


working John Deere Corn Picker you get your corn cribbed 
ahead of bad weather, with less help, at lower cost, and you 
do away with all of that hard, slow hand picking. 


This year, pick your corn the cost-reducing, labor-saving 
way, with one of these popular John Deere Corn Pickers. 


Two Rows at a Time with the 
John Deere No. 20 


The John Deere No. 20, espe- 
cially popular with farmers having 
large corn acreage, enables you to 
pick as much in a day as ten or 
more men picking by hand. 

Convenient operation of picker 
and wagon from the tractor seat; 
wide, floating gathering points 


which get the lodged corn; ten 
self-adjusting husking rolls which 
make possible fast, clean husking; 
slip clutches on main units to re- 
duce breakage; pressure oiling sys- 
tem—these features along with 
high quality construction, assure 
good work and long life. 














The John Deere No. 10 One-Man, One-Row, powe r-driven 
picker leaves less corn in the field, picks faster and delivers cleaner 
corn into the wagon than other one-row pickers. 

Before corn picking begins see these money-making John Deere 


Pickers at your John Deere dealers. Write to John Deere, Moline, 
Illinois, for free booklets LP-245 


OQHN=:DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY. MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 




















A New Book for Quilt Lovers 


You’ll Want to Own ‘“‘Patchwork Patterns’”’ 








If you knew where you could get a 
booklet containing fifteen actual quilt 
block patterns, with directions for mak 

d setting together, and even some su 

ted color combinations, wouldn’t you 
want to own it? 

“Patchwork Patterns” has been assem- 


ontains these 


old favorites as 


ilt lover and « 
veral of the 

» of the 
The amount of material needed is esti- 
mated and occasional hints on the method 
of quilting certain patterns add to the 
helpfulness of the booklet. 

We will be glad to send you “Patchwork 
Patterns” if you will send twenty cents 
in stamps or coin to the Quilt Pattern 
Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


led for the qu 
terns of 


newer designs. 


La I some 











responded so en- 
thusiastically 
Farmeralls 

we now present 
Farmerall Juniors 
—a 
model. 
clusively for tough 
farm wear — for 
work, 
play. 
like their comfort 
and better appear- 
ance. 
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Oniy Overalls 
Made Solely and 
Speciaily for 
Farm Condi- 
tions, 
Genuine Water- 
Shrunk Pepper 
ell Denim, 





Boys 


Farmerall Juniors—farm overalls for 
farm boys of all ages. Just like father’s 
—with all the popular features of reg- 
ular-size Farmeralls. 


.A quality boy’s overall that looks 


good, fits comfortably and 
is extra-strong—long-wear- 
ing. Look for the Flint 
trademark on— 

























The First and 


Using 
Farmers have 
to 


that 


boy’s size 


Built ex- 


school and 
Boys. will 


Mothers will like ee lenin wear 


—greater economy and non-shrink qual- 
ities. 


More roomy ta allow for the bending, stoop- 


ing and straining. 


Harder to tear on barbed wire, etc. (Genuine 


Pepperell Denim.) 


Harder to shrink; prepared by special water- 


shrunk process. 


Big super-size pockets, and hammer and 


pincers holders. 


Extra roomy legs to go over shoes easily. 
Special ‘‘diamond” crotch—no summer chaf- 


ing. 


One-piece front, saving wear and tear. 
Easier ta wash—better woven. 


Farm Mothers! Send your boys off 


to school this fall in new Farmerall 


Juniors. 


Your nearest dealer will show 


them to you. 
SCHRAMM & SCHMIEG COMPANY 


Burlington, lowa 








nn OATS HULLER 


The perfected method of separat- 


a" hu Ils from groats—-Ninety per 
cent hulling and 
cleaning guaran- 
teed Capacity 50 
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< >». 
© : : i ee «| 
_ EA =p 3 
Send for catalog illustrating exclusive \WHAT fh 
Michigan features, We erect silo for \Wi—_p 
you. @Filling time ison the way. In- \it — 


vestigate this life-time silo now! 


MICHIGAN SILO CO., 2604S. Washington St.. Peoria. Il. 
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SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms adver- 
tising in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead If you do not find in 
our paper the articles you want to 
buy now, just let us know what you 
want and we will be glad to give 
you names of reliable firms from 


whom you can make the purchase, 








esh [rom fhe (ountry 


IOWA 
Northern—Butler County, Aug. 16— 
Shock threshing mostly finished. Some 


report oats turning out big, altho smallest 


reports have never been made. In lots of 
places oats only went from 10 to 15 bush- 
els per acre, not due to poor land or 
workmanship, but to wet weather and 
extreme heat, which cooked the small 
grain. Rye going from 5 to 10 bushels 
per acre, barley 10 to 20 bushels. Late 
potatoes poor. Corn got hit by hot 
weather worse than people think it did. 
Pastures are good at the present time. 
Sheep and cattle being shipped in from 
drier counties. Crop of spring pigs is 
small.—John Siems. 


South-Central—Madison County, Aug. 18 


—Threshing a 
damaged by ¢ 
nearly ruined. 
serious. 


since July 4, 


Old alfalfa doing 
badly dried up. 
August 16 (1% 


ll done. Early corn is badly 
irouth. Garden vegetables 

Condition of young clover 
well. Pastures 

We had the most rain 
inches) that we have had 
and it is much cooler; so 


we hope the extreme heat and drouth are 


over. Many persons have been affected 
by the unusual heat and drouth and are 
not feeling well. Hogs $9.50, heavy old 
hens 14 cents, light hens 13 cents, old 
roosters 7 cents, light young chickens 13 
cents, heavy young chickens 17 cents, 
eggs 15 cents, cream 37 cents.—C. J. 
Young. 

Central—Boone County, Aug. 18—Still 
no rain in southern part of this county; 
but light rain in central and northern 
parts. Corn crop is badly damaged, in 
spite of some reports. I have been thru 


my fields 


noxious weeds, 








the last two weeks, 


cutting any 
and found barren stalks, 








also plenty of small shoots that, if they 
get rain, will make only soft corn. Fall 
plowing and fence building is out of the 
question. Wheat on our run made from 
15 to 30 bushels.—Richard Grant. 
Western—Woodbury County, Aug. 18— 
The weather continues hot and dry; no 
rain, except a light shower August 4. 
In most places, the corn is damaged by 
the hot, dry weather. Threshing is all 
finished, with mostly good yields. Creeks 
and wells are going dry. Pastures are 
badly burned, and the hay crop cut short. 
Gardens are very poor and potatoes are 
not very plentiful and are very small. 
Eges 16 cents, cream 38 cents.—C. E. Joy. 
Southern—Union County, Aug. 18—Most 
of the corn seems to have stood the 
drouth well, with the exception of some 
very early plantings, and some on thin 
points that would have made very little 
under the best of conditions. Threshing 
about all done. All grains yield well. The 
quality of the barley and wheat was nev- 
er better. Early oats good, while late 
oats were rather light in weight. Timothy 
that was threshed yielded a good amount 
of first-class seed. Some report as high 
as 12 to 14 bushels per acre. Second crop 
of red clover is very thin on the ground, 
and it looks as if the yield of seed would 
be rather light at the best. Quite an 
acreage of new seeding has been killed by 
the hot, dry weather. Blue grass pastures 
are all dried up Bees stored very little 
surplus honey this year.—Vernon Rayl. 
Central—Hardin County, Au 18—The 
threshing is all done, and inane feel 
satisfied with their returns. Early oats 
were a little better than late ones The 
average was about 45 bushels by weight. 
In our ring of twelve members, with 561 
acres, we had 20,148 bushels, wagon box 
measure, with an over weight of 
18 to 20 bushels on the hundred. Not very 
many were sold. The cool, \ vege weath- 
er of the past ten day t elped corn 
wonderfully. The ears have grown well, 
and it looks like 65 to 70 per cent of a 
normal yield. Have had only light show- 
ers, with the most in the northeasterr 
part of the ounty. Pastures are still 
dry, and corn is t g fed to cows. Milk 
flow still low. Pi doing better now that 
farmers have oat Most of the 
1 mills, Some 
ot much old 
corn | little in 
storag ris ents, oats 
30 cents, bu cream at 



























very 








Late } atoes are a 
mount to much. Very little 
ported an he Fred Gross. 

ante Pee At <mmet County, Aug. 11 
—It is very dry. No in since July 3, 
except a very slight trace the morning of 
August 9. Corn very badly damag It 
s not quite so hot, and a heavy, soaking 
rain in just a few days might enable the 
corn to make some recovery. Small grain 
a fair yield of good quality. tures 











burned bare. Cattle being fed. Very few 
potatoes. Farmers are getting a practical 


lesson in reduced acreage, and it is not 
being lost on the town people, either.— 
A. W. Baird. 

Northern—Cerro Gordo County, Aug. 18 








—Threshing all done. Oats averaging 
about 60 to 65 bushels per acre. Small 
grain of good quality Plenty of straw. 
Corn standing the drouth fairly well. 
Everything much in need of rain. Have 
had one shower since July 5 Late gar- 
dens nearly burned up. Many patches 
of potatoes dug and stored, as the vines 
were dead and dry rot was. starting 
amongst them. Pastures entirely burned, 
Nearly every farmer feeds dairy cattle. 
Spring pigs doing finely; almost every 
yard contains a good number. Farmers 
will start to fill silos earlier than usual, 
due to the effects of drouth on the corn. 
Temperature has been over 100 and 
around 98 for five we = . Days and nights 
are cooler at this “itir ig.—Mrs. G. W. 
Hall. 

Central—Jasper County, Aug. 18—Our 


threshing is over; yield 30 to 60 bushels; 
big yield of straw; oats weighing good; 
over-run, about 15 bushels per 100 bush- 
els. Had a nice rain Saturday night, 
which will help late corn and sweet corn. 


Pastures very poor and dry. All creeks 
dry, and water very scarce and hard to 
get; being hauled to stock. Hogs doing 
as well as can be expected for the hot 
weather. Cows letting up on milk, on ac- 
count of poor pastures; will need extra 
feed.—C. W. Bemkin. 

Eastern—Benton County, Aug. 18—Still 


no rain of any consequence in this county 
since July 4, tho scattered showers have 
helped in some sections. The last of July 
a bad hail and wind storm did a great 
deal of damage both to soybeans and to 
corn fields. Some reported that one-third 
of their small grain in bundles was hailed 


out. Dairymen have been feeding their 
cows for several weeks on regular winter- 
time rations. There is no pasture. A 
number of trees have been noticed shed- 


ding leaves like October. feans for can- 


nery dried up, so there was no second 
picking. Corn for the canneries appears 
to be hurt worse than field corn. Hogs 
reported nearly up to 10 cents. Eggs 19 
cents, heavy hens 15 cents.—Mrs. A. R. L. 

Southwestern—Mills County, Aug, 18— 
The drouth has been broken by several 
good, heavy showers, which have put new 
life in all vegetation, the dried and 
browned pastures are reviving and be- 
coming green, the burning of corn fields 
has stopped. Corn fields have been badly 
damaged, and the yield materially re- 
duced. In some fields the damage has 
been greater than in others. Fields that 
were listed and with thin stands have 
fared best. The dry weather has held 
corn back, making it later, and it will 
need favorable conditions to fully mature. 
Threshing all done, and wheat made a 
little better yield than last year, and of 
good quality. Some fall plowing is being 
done. Many farmers have been holding 


expenses to the of 
vailing low pr 
cial conditions 


minimum because pre- 
and the stringent finan- 


and contemplated improve- 


ices 














ments are ing withheld, and some help 
has been laid off More farmers than 
usual are planning to cut corn fodder to 
add to the sup} of roughage.—O. C. 
Cole, 
Southern--Ringgold County, Aug. 18— 
Have been having small rains the past 
three nights: they h and miss; perhaps 
make an average of one to two inches. It 
sort of ends a 43-day drouth, with hot 
winds Much corn is ruined. Some looks 
fairly good and some quite poor. Perhaps 
should average one-third of a crop or 
better. Most extra stock trucked to mar- 
ket, so will have an abunda e of hav and 
traw. Pastures burned up.—Monroe 
Newton. 
Southeastern—L« Cou 

we had from one-half t 

14 This 

1¢ rn 

e rain. Eggs up two cents, 

hea. hickens 17 cents, 

t Late lett id beets 








stock has to be fed The majority of the 
old corn on tt f s he last week was 
sold at around 90 cents. Not many hogs 
and very few cat —Robt. M. Walker. 
Eastern—Verm n County, Aug. 18— 
Hay had some rain the past week; will 
help late corn some. Pastures are looking 


vy green again. Some plowing done 








in wheat stubble. 
Some are 
plowing. 


disking for wheat 
New corn 


old corn 90 cents, top price on hog 


—Elmer Varner. 
Western—Greene County, 
Have been enjoyling cool, cloudy 
with showers; surely a help to | 
and gardens. Some soybeans ar: 
turn out better than expected. 
that in some pastures er: 
start up. Corn selling at elevat: 
95 cents, ear $1. Not much be 
to this neighborhood. Eggs sti! 
—wW. C. Range 
Southern—Alexander County 


ass 1 


Drouth broken by slight she 
—only 70 degrees. One thousar 
cotton being grown at Ele« 

condition. Corn, tomatoes, out 


have been injured. F 
to sell stock. Oak dogs 
at mill and stovewood 
price.—Julia O'Shea. 


armers ar: 
are bei 


is good a 


NEBRASKA 


Eastern—Butler County, Aug 


vest is over and plowing for wh« 
begun. Wheat yielded all the 

7 to 40 bushels per acre, oats 
bushels. Third crop of alfalfa 
ready to be put up; some alread 
stack. The drouth is broken; we 


over an inch of rain during the 


The thermometer reads many 
lower. The corn crop is badly d 
many predicting scarcely half 


Pastures are 


mostly gone. The rain we've 
caused things to green up son 
Theo. R. Proctor. 


Southeastern—Jefferson Count) 
—We have had two good rains 
week, while the western and s 
ern part of the county did 
Corn will be a partial crop; 
were too far gone to help. 
heat wave is broken for 
are already 
A great many shade 
ing the hot spell. Corn 
and wheat 67 cents, oats are 
the local market. Some fine st 
being sold to feeders for 10 and 11 


son 


At k 


is now 


pound.—Charles M. Turner. 
Central—Hall County, Aug. 
weather has been prevailing du 


last week, owing to the recent rair 


very short and gard 


er 


has broken the hot, dry spell. 
doing the corn crop lots of good 
helping the fall plowing for winter 
which is being done at this time 














ing of shock grain is completed.- 
E. Martin. 
MISSOURI 
Northwestern—Andrew County, Aus 
—Our drouth is broken. It rained 
inch the 12th and one inch the t 
another inch the 16th and } 
the 18th—three inches altoget 
are muddy for the first time 
spring. Pastures are gree! 
we will get a fourth crop « 
frost doesn't come too early, we 
three-fourths or more of a cr 
Plenty of wheat, oats and hay 
tures will surely be good. Cor 
80 cents, oats 40 cents, hay 
cents, springs 18 cents, eggs 15 
$9.50, veals $9, cows cheap. M 
—J. W. Griggs. 
INDIANA 
Northeastern—La Grange C 
18—A rain of 1% inches, f) 
to 11, broke the drouth here I 
corn has just begun to shoot, 
on not much but fodder, wit! 
corn as a crop. To drive alo 
the corn looks fair, but t 
fields and inspect the effect of 
is readily seen. Fodder is be 
the stock Mint yield was pr 
low. Some are plowing for 
35 cents, wheat 78 cent 
cents, corn 85 cents, eggs 2 
W. Armstrong. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Southeastern—Douglass C 
—Showe the past week v 
corn, a a large part < 
help. Small grain was ab 
ig ld of but fair q ty 
a tots ¥ failure Short pas 
flies ive cut cream prot 
one ra is ell 
ele\ es 1 





IN SELLING PUREE 


A HELP 
Puret 

“Market 
lished cently by he M 


p 





f a purebre 








among neighbors by pri\ 
chapter on business methods 
importance of courtesy, } 
« spondence and fair pla 
cus me 

A fertile egg is hard to keep du 
weather because the germ is J 
start developing unless the egg !S 
a coo! place. 


Oats ground too 


is around 7: 


Aug 


de 


not get 


atime. P 
beginning to get green 
trees have di 
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(So. EEPY-TIME 
STORIES. 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
F by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


—_————— 
When Old Mr. Rat Became 
an Outcast 


potber the Brown Rat is an outcast 
® the little people of the Green 
yfeadows and the Green Forest. You 
« an outeast is one with whom no one 
will have anything to do. No one 

to Robber. Whoever meets him 
nds not to even see him, unless it 

to be one of the Hawk family or 
one the Owl family or Shadow the 
Weasel. If one of these sees him, it is 






























f Robber to find a safe hiding- 
without any loss of time. 

‘But the rest of the little meadow and 
forest people turn their backs on Robber 
and get out of his way, partly because 
f them are afraid of him, and 


many 

partly because they despise him and con- 
sider him quite beneath them. He hasn't | 
a s friend among them, not even 
am s own relatives. The latter are 





they wouldn’t even admit that they are 


related to him. Just mention him to 
them, and right away they will begin to 
talk about something else. Wag the 
Wood Rat and Bounder the Kangaroo Rat 
ure VE different fellows and are well 


liked, but Robber the Brown Rat is hated. 
Yes, sir, he is hated even by his own 

atives, which, you will agree, is a very 
dreadful state of affairs. 

Peter Rabbit had heard of Robber, but 
never had seen him until one moonlight 
night he happened to go up to Farmer 
Brown's barn just out of curiosity. He 
saw a hole under the barn and was try- 
ing to decide whether to go in and find 
out what was inside when who should 
come out but Robber himself. His coat 
was so rough and untidy, he was so dirty, 
he smelled so unclean, and he looked so 
savage that Peter at once decided that 
he wasn’t interested in that barn and took 
himself off to the Green Forest, lipperty- 
lipperty-lip, as fast as he could go. All 
the rest of the night he thought about 
Robber the Brown Rat, and the very next 
day he hurried over to the Smiling Pool 
to ask Grandfather Frog how it was that 
Robber had become such a disreputable 
fellow with not a single friend. 

Grandfather Frog had had a_ good 
breakfast of foolish green flies, and was 
ing in the very best of humor. 
ug-a-rum!”’ said he. ‘Robber the 
Brown Rat is an outcast because he is all 
bad. His father was all bad, and his 
father’s father, and so on ‘way back to 
the beginning of things when the world 
was young. There was no good in any of 
hem and there is no good in Robber. He 
sa disgrace to the whole race of mea- 
dow and forest people, and so he lives 
nly where man lives, and I have heard 
that he is as much hated by man as by 
the rest of us, 
iy back when the world was young, 
is great-great-ever-so-great-grandfather 
—Who was the first of his race—lived with 























the rest of the little people in the Green 
Forest, and Old Mother Nature gave him 
the same chanee to make an honest liv- 


ng that she gave to the rest. For a while 
Mr. Rat was honest. He was honest just 
ng as it was easier to be honest than 
But when the hard times came, 
you know, and food became 
. Rat was too lazy to even try 
earn his own living. He discovered that 
It Was easier to steal from his neighbors, 
@ wasn't at all particular who he stole 
from, but he took from big and little alike. 
ne was so sly about it that for a long 
n one found him out. 
“By and by his neighbors began to 
wonder how it was that Mr. Rat always 











med fat and well fed and yet never | 


Was seen to work, But Mr. Rat was too 


tafty to be caught stealing. He said he 
a eed much to live on, which was 





intruth, for he was a very greedy 
e Now laziness is a habit that 
stows. First Mr. Rat was too lazy to 
work for his living. Then, Ittle by little, 
“2g grew too lazy to be crafty. He grew 
“older and bolder in his stealing, until at 


e wi » were smaller than he. ‘Being 








of theirs, so long as he didn’t 
them. All the time he was 








he grew too lazy to keep him- 


ne ig neat. His coat was always 
2) d and untidy-looking. He was 
aoe rty. You see, it was too much 
me. ven wash his face and hands, 


always food sticking to his | 


(Concluded next w 


As milk house is scessary to 
ald, rly for your milk ito get tl 
evest market price. Now i good tir 
.. tor a house for use next spring 


Sed not be expensive, and most ef the 
n be done by home help, Your 





Sent can supply you with pl 
Wool 
— Ss are graded largely on the 
enes i diameter of the fiber. 


ashamed of him. If they could help it, | 


> just took what he pleased from | 
fed, he was strong. All the little | 


f his own size and smaller feared | 
e bigger people said it was no | 


from them, but hadn't been | 


se 








FARM “4 
RELIEF for 
EVERY FARMER 


In addition to harvesting your corn 
crop in one operation, at a saving of from 
8 to 12 cents per bushel, the Gleaner 
Baldwin Corn Combine can be easily 
and inexpensively converted into a Wheat 
Combine that will cut and thresh all 
small grain or seed crops, 


Thus with a single machine and an at- 
tachment — with a single machinery in- 
vestment—you can harvest and thresh or 
shell your crops. 

Never before has such a universal har- 
vesting machine been offered. The al- 
ready useful Gleaner Baldwin Combine 





glut BAL 


p Combines 











becomes even more useful with this latest 
development. 


Proper machinery which eliminates 
hard, wasteful hand labor is one out- 
standing means of bringing FARM RE- 
LIEF. 8c to 12c a bushel EXTRA from 
your corn crop is a worth while PROF- 
IT, and a SAVING which means SURE 
FARM RELIEF for all corn growers. 


Descriptive literature will gladly be 
sent FREE. Mail in the coupon TO- 
DAY and see your Gleaner Baldwin 
Dealer at once. You can’t afford to put 
off this profitable opportunity. 


MANUFACTURED BY GLEANER COMBINE HARVESTER CORP., INDEPENDENCE, MO. 


Gleaner Combine Harvester Corp., 
‘ 3452 Hayward Avenue, 
Independence, Missouri. 
Please send me complete information about 


your new Corn Combine. I grow 





e of corn and ....acres of wheat. 
[CO oe mas 
| R. F. D. No 














| 
'|How to Get PROFITS 








OWA’S corn ‘ 

crop has been 
cut to 73% nor- 
mal by drought. 
That means it’s 
most important 
to get every- 
thing you can 
out of your crop. 
And, you can do 
that by using a 
Redfield Silo. 
Green corn is 
preserved, nub- 
bins are sal- 
vaged for en- 
silage, when the 
corn crop is 
stored in a Red- 
field Silo. 

Redfield Silos 
are of a proved 
type - hol- 
low-tile e ° . 
permanent and 
moderate in 
cost. We can 


| show you how 
| 
| 


I 
Seer 


— eo OOO 


class. 





to get biggest 

possible returns from this year’s corn, how 
a Redfield Silo will eventually pay for itself, 
so write us for information. No obligation. 


<< $e 


however. 





| Redfield Brick & Tile Co. 


| Dept. S-2 Redfield, Iowa 
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| Homestead. 


Is your cooperative creamery the oldest in your state? 
Five dollars will be given for the photograph of the 
present creamery building and a short statement of the 
history of the creamery. We want reports from the old- 
est creameries in Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, Minnesota and Illinois. Five dollars will go to 
each state winner. 

When we say “oldest” we mean continuous operation 
as a cooperative. If your creamery has been run as a 
cooperative continuously, even if there has been some 
change in minor features of the organization, it is elig- 
ible. In case of a tie, five dollars will be given to each. 
One dollar will be paid for any photograph which is 
published but which does not make the prize winning 


From a Damaged Crop||, Prize For Oldest Creamery 
es 
} 


| 
: : ( 
Photographs and records may be submitted by any | 


= rn Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead ) 
| When writing advertisers, please i{¢ 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa } = oe Be - MN 





individual whether connected with the creamery or not. I 
Be sure to check the record with creamery officials,  §\ 
Contest material must be mailed by Sept. 22. —{{ 

Address Old Creamery Contest, » 
( 
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Price TRACTOR on 


Club with your neighbors in this special big Diamond 
760 Pool Car Sale and get carload prices on any quantity 
of oil you will need next year. You may order as much 
or as little as you want at these special low prices. 


GENUINE DIAMOND 760 OIL— Remember, 


this is genuine Diamond 760 Motor and Tractor Oil 
—of recognized high quality, 100 per cent paraffin 
base, made in all grades—safe even at 760 degrees .. . 
Makes cars, trucks, tractors, 
engines run smoother and last 
longer. 


In addition to lowest prices on this 
high quality, heat-tested oil, either 
cash or valuable merchandise — use- 
ful articles which every farmer needs 
—are included with each order as 
a special discount. 


OUR MEN WILL CALL 

You don’t have to do any soliciting or 

selling. One of our men will take the order. It is held until 
next spring when it is shipped and billed to you. You get 
carload advantages without any “fuss”. 





Time is limited—you must act AT ONCE! Be sure your order 
ts included. Get in touch with our re presentative or write us 
direct—today! ! 

PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


Waterloo, Iowa F-102 


MID-CONTINENT 





Announcing Winners 


in CORN STATES 
Letter-Writing Contest 


The big “Pigs-Vaccinated-Free” letter-writing contest is over. Hun- 
dreds of excellent letters on the subject, “The most profitable things to do 
in raising pigs from birth to 12 weeks of age” were received. Prizes have 
been awarded to the following hog raisers, each receiving a check cover- 
ing the cost of having his entire herd of pigs vaccinated. 

F. A. 

Henry 

E 


Leeper & Son, Earlham, Ia. W. E. Thomas, 
Bram, Renwick, lowa. Wm. Langholz, Brewster, Minn. 

>. B. Dittmer, Burt, Iowa. Homer Kinsell, Fowler, Ind. 

Cc. M. Lichty, Waterloo, lowa. Cleud Poer, Morristown, Ind. 

H. M. Meneough, Grimes, lowa. John L. Jutting, Castlewood, S. D. 

E. C. Forest & Son, Mt. Vernon, Ia. J. R. Cunningham, Brookings, S. D. 
Walter Huber, Irvington, Nebraska. John Mischke, Hazel, S. D. 

W. H. Chorlot, Blair, Nebraska. Theodore H. Wichman, Milford, Il. 
Blaine B. Gettman, Carroll, Nebr. M. Greene, Bazaar, Kansas. 
Walter E. McCoy, Washington, Ohio. Fverett Cury, Fairfax, Mo 

Elmer F. Weber, Hilliards, Ohio. Franklin C. Beatty, Walla Walla, Wash. 


Lake Crystal, Minn. 


We wish to publicly thank all contestants for their interest and for the 


excellent suggestions contained in the letters 
mailed copies of prize-winning letters. 


All entrants are being 


Early immunization, every year, gives the longest protection at lowest cost. But. if 
you have not yet protected your herd against cholera, call your veterinarian, NOW. 
This is ONE year you can't afford to lose any hogs! 


The CORN STATES SERUM CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
“There Is No Substitute for Satisfaction.” 




















fit, threatened to run 
| work and 
She made me 





=!” 


The Widow That Wasn’t 


(Continued from page 8) 





er died and and Grace had 
agreed to—to 

“To do somethin’ neither of us 
to do? Yes, I know. Go ahead.” 

‘That morning, Aunt Keziah came home 
to the parsonage and broke the news to 
me I made a fool of myself, I expect; 
refused to believe her, behaved disgrace- 
fully, and at last, when I had to believe 
away and leave my 
coward. 


after you 





wantea 


forever, like a 


Trumet 
stay 
Did, hey?” 
“Yes She showed me it was my duty 
to face the music When I whimpered 
about my troubles, she told me her own 
story She told me about her marriage 
and—excuse me for speaking of what isn’t 
my business, yet it is mine, in a way— 

she told me about you.” 

Captain Hammond did not answer. His 
good-natured face clouded and he shifted 
in his chair. 

“She told me of you, Nat, all about you, 
and herself. And she told me something 
else, which explains why she felt she 
must send you away, why she thought 
your marriage to Grace would be a gouod 
thing.”’ 

“T know She told you 
scamp Anse Coffin was alive 

The minister started violently. He 
gasped in surprise. 

“You knew it? You knew it? 
mered. 

“TI Know it 
over a year. 
man, told me 
not b'lieve it, 


that that darn 


* he stam- 


now. Have known it for 
My second mate, a Hyannis 
about it. First I would 
and then I did. I could see 
now why Keziah gave me my walkin’ pa- 
pers. I could see how she'd been sacri- 
ficin’ her life for that scum. God won't 
let that rascal live much longer. I know 
it. But if he does, if he lives a thousand 
years, I'll take her from him." 


E WAS pacing the floor his face 
set like granite. Ellery rose, his own 
face beaming. Nat stopped in his stride. 
“Well!” he exclaimed. “I almost forgot 
after all. Keziah sent a note to you. I've 
got it in my pocket. She gave it to me 
when she left me at Cohasset.” 
“Left you? Why! Didn't she come back 


now, 


with you on the night train?" 

“No. When ‘twas time for the night 
train we went down to the depot. ‘Good- 
by, Nat,’ she says, ‘I'm goin’ to the city. 
I've got some business to see to there. 
Good-by.’ 

“I told her that I'd go to Boston with 


Trumet to- 
But she 


her, and we'd come home to 
gether tomorrow, that’s today. 
aid no.” 

The minister and tore 


took the note 





open the envelope. Within was a single 
heet of paper He read the note thru 
and then, without a word, handed it to 
his friend It was as follows: 

Dear John lam going away, as I told 
vou IT would if he came He's coming. 
Tuesday, 1 got a letter from hit it was 

|} written at Kingston, Jamaica, almost 
hree montt o I in’t think why I 
haven't t ner, but t was 
ive t someone t mail and f gotter 
] t } } ww a ‘ ’ 
\ ! ! Thad? 1 
ey he s d ld ge lor He 
id hip 1 I ta br t ind for Sa 
ih 1 th he \ } te 
v f 1 hona kB nt nd vessel 
So lam going vay and not ming back 
l could not stand the disgrace and J could 
not see hin You and Grace won't need 
me any more now Don't worry about me 
I can always earn a living while I have 
my strength Please don't worry If he 
mes, tell him I have gone, you do not 
know where That will be true, for you 
don't I hope you will be very happy J 
} do hope so Oh, John, vou don’t Know 
how I hate to do this, but I must. Don't 
tell Nat He would do something terrible 
| to him if he came, and Nat knew Just 


say I have been called away and may be 


back some time Perhaps I may Love 
to you all. Good-by. Yours truly, Keziah 
Coffir 

The captain stared at the note. Then 


he threw it to the floor and started for 
the door The minister sprang from his 
chair and called to him 
Nat,” he cried, ‘Nat! 
are vou going?” 
Hammond turned 


Stop! Where 


“Goin'?” he growled. 


Goin’? I'm goin’ to find her, first of all. 
Then I'm comin’ back to wait for him.” 
But you won't have to wait. He'll 
never come. Ansel Coffin, is dead, I tell 
| vou. I know it. That was what I wanted 
to see you about. Did Keziah tell you of 


| Ebenezer Capen, 


the San Jose and the sailor who died of 
smallpox in this very building? In that 
room there?” 

“Yes John, you-—" 

“That sailor was Ansel Coffin. I 
watched him, and one night, the night 
before he died, he spoke Keziah's name. 
He spoke of New Bedford and of Trumet 
and of her, over and over again. I was 
sure who he was then, but I called in 


who used to know Coffin 


| in New Bedford, and he recognized him. 
Nat, as sure as you and I are here this 
minute, Ansel Coffin, Aunt Keziah’s hus- 
band, is buried in the Trumet cemetery.” 
| ¥N THE workshop of Hallett & Co., in 
aI Boston, Keziah sat sewing busily. 
| The garment she was at work on was 


}a wedding 


foreman h-d 
therefore, sae 


coat, so the 
told her with a_= smile; 
must be very particular. 

She wondered idiy whose coat it might 
be and who its future wearer was to 
marry. This reminded her of the minister 





















and Grace. They i 
her talk with Nat had assured hx: 
and they, too, would be marri¢ 
these days. But she would not 
wedding. She wondered what 
said when he read her note. He ; 
would be sorry for her, of cx 
there was nothing they 
No one could help her, no one 
From behind the closed door 
came the sound of vi 
ment. The door opened and 
boy appeared, flushed and ey 
“What's the matter? Wh: 


would be hay 


could « 


yices in he 


quired several. 
“I don't know who ‘tis. It's ; 
he’s crazy, I think. I told him hi 


come in here, but he just keep 
He wants to see somebody na 
and there ain’t no Coffins her: 

Keziah bent lower over the 
coat. Her hand shook and sh: 
the needle. Then she looked up 
in the doorway, beckoning to he 

“Keziah,” he said, ‘‘come her: 
you. I'll tell you why in 
Come!” 

She hesitated. In a measurt 
relieved, for she had feared th: 
the door might be her husband 
was greatly agitated and troublk 
one in the place was looking at 

“Nat,”’ she said, trying to spe: 
“I can’t see you now, I'm ve 
Please go away.” 


“Come, Keziah! I'm waitin’. <A I'm 
goin’ to wait if I stay here a ght, 
Come!" 

She obeyed then. She could no: ve a 
scene there, before all those st gers 


She stepped past him into the litt 


He followed and closed the dom 
“Nat,” she said, turning to him, “why 
did you come? How could yx be s 





cruel? I 

He interrupted her, but not with words 
The next moment his arms wer: bout 
her and she was pressed tight ag st 
the breast of his blue jacket. 

“Keziah,” he whispered. “I've come te 
take you home—home for good. No, stay 
where you are, and I'll tell you all about 
it. Praise be to God! We're off the rocks 
at last. All that’s left is to tow 
port, and, by the everlastin’, that's what 
I'm here for!" 

When Mr. Upham came up the stairs 
after a long interview with “‘the boss,” he 
found the door at the top closed. When 
he rattled the latch, that door was opened 
by a stranger. 

“Are you the manager?” 
Nat briskly. 

“Yes, but what—— 

“This lady here has decided 
cruise with you any longer N« 
find, you understand, but she 
ter berth. She's goin’ to ship w 


you into 


asked ( 


HE next evening, at the 7 
T Keziah was clearing the 
Captain Nat was helping he 
party of four had enjoyed t 
and Mr Coffin acting as ho 
and the captain being the 
Now the younger couple had 
the church, the bell of wt I 
for evening ‘service 

Nat walked to the |} 
kitchen, threw it open, and 

Keziah,”’ he d, 
ute 

She came from the 4 


stood at his side He put 
her “Look off there.’’ he 
with his free hand. ‘See that 

“T’m lookin’, Nat,’’ she ans\ 
beautiful.” 

The sun was just 
west was gorgeous with crims«¢ 
ple and yellow. The bay was 
with fire, the high sand bluffs 
shore looked like broken gold: 

The church bell had ceased to 
there was not a sound, except 
music of the distant surf. 

They were to be married 
month. It would be a double we: 
Grace and the minister were to b¢ 
ried at the same time. Then N: ! 
wife were to go to New York, ere 
new ship, just out of the builder 
was to be ready for him. She w 
for Liverpool, and Keziah was to be 4 
passenger. 

“T can’t hardly wait to get 
went on Nat. “Think of it! N 
lonesome meals in the cabin. ; 
the fun we'll have in the foreign ports. 
I telb vou, Keziah, that time when ! 
first saw a real hope of gettin’ 
time after I'd learned from Joh 
big trouble of yours was out oi 
forever, on my way up to Bost 
ears, I made myself a prom 
that if vou did say yes to me Id 
best to make the rest of yo 
smooth and pleasant as the pas 
had been rough. I ain’t rich ¢ 
give vou what you deserve, nowh¢ 
but I'll work hard and do my bes! 
girl—you see.” 

Keziah was looking out over 
her eyes brighter than the sunset 

“Rich!” she repeated, with a litt! 
in her voice. ‘‘Rich! There never © 
woman in this world so rich as | : 
minute! Or so happy, either!" 

(The End) 
(Copyright, D. Appleton 
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Under favorable conditions, the } 
eny of one female green bug we 
222,759,713,969,919,923,898,212 within 
months. 
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Into Geyser Land 
(Continued from page 16) 


or fish-hawks, as they 
a trout and carried it 
back to their nests on the cliffs or high 
pinnacles which feature the Grand Can- 
One could sit for hours and gaze at 
marvelous beauty of the canyon from 
Inspiration Point or Artist Point, 
never get tired of it. Our stay was 
too short at the canyon. 
{ think every one was wishing he could 
little longer stay at the canyon, 
as necessary to be on our way at 
next morning, for our way out of 
park by Cody road. Traveling over 
1 valley, we came to within a mile 
lake, and then turned the 
yellowstone river over Fishing bridge. 
ve traversed several miles of a 
rful road built betwixt the pine 
ind it made an attractive view. It 
wonderful ride, featured by the 
vile hill to Sylvan Lodge, where 
our lunch, and by the Shoshone 
where we had our glimpse 
dam, 318 feet in height, built 
ost of over $1,200,000 and furnishing 


see the osprey 
i,shed down for 





ane 


aT 
ha i 


the 
nh 


across 


is a 
we had 
ot 


Shoshone 


moisture for 215,000 acres of land. Unless 
uu have seen one of these large dams, 

in not appreciate the tremendous 
pressure Which they withstand Water 

it of the dam is over 200 feet in 
dept! ind it holds back millions of gal- 
ions of water for the crops and for high 
power electric lines. Our drive along the 
rese ir of the canyon to the dam was 
six les. 


ig the dam, we traversed a wind- 





















1 suntain road on the edge of the 
ght. rive a be a eae ae a and husks 16 to 18 acres a day. This modern to a revolving beater located above the upper 
mous over > o as ; alo 
We saw the statue of Buffalo Bill machine will enter a field on any two rows and pick end of the snapping rolls force the trash down 
ers is we reached the outskirts of Cody, and ‘ 2 i . - " . 
asalri’ “aud Gnade Ole way to Obey them clean without disturbing adjacent rows. The through the snapping rolls and discharge it on 
me Hn hhere we had ae ee, wet tes | gatherers raise the down and leaning stalks, chains the ground. 
. homeward journey. The seven-mile moun- | — carry the stalks back and force them against snap- The FARMALL One-Row Picker has the same 
mad, downhill all the way to Sylvan 7 . 
* Lodge, will a soon be forgotten by — | ping rolls, the ears are quickly snapped, elevated type of snapping and husking unit <s the Two- 
ou wationists, t was a steep, twisty roac : . ss . - 
st done marvelous for scenery. You could | to the husking rolls, and then delivered to the Row. It is on the left side of the FARMALL and 
VK ik as v “ove do e er on | . ° 4 P . F ’ 
ie Pith ecnlan se rates Anvel| wagon which is hitched directly to the center of | equipped with a tank to receive the husked corn. 
stay of the curves like a troop giving a 
pout \ drill. Rugged mountains were | 
ocks iround us, a swift mountain stream aa fT. + + + 
into ) right, and there were real thrills / ‘ 
vhat ‘ » way. It is impossible to describe — 
= iny interesting things we saw in Pete a HE ONE-ROW TANK PICKER has a capacity 
airs s tmvon, °C ick. i ee y . . i 7 
he 0 brief stops were. made on our | ee . . (3 of 10 to 12 acres a day. Gathering and husking of 
rhen ! vard journey, one at Glendive, a : ; . 
¥, ° k Pick ne , arms P . 
ened « city of 5,000 population, where we = | | the corn is handled as by the Farmall One and Two 
wider ving gi vga bens eared of the ~~ ‘ Row Pickers. Trash is eliminated by the flexible 
celal ub, and other business men ~A . . . 
dive, for a drive across the Yel- SAS paddles described above. This feature is exclusive on 
mie river bridge, which we left { Y . : ; ; 
: fter leaving Glendive on the tr: N the new line of McCormick-Deering Corn Pickers. After 
r leaving Glendi n the train ~ | 
\t Dickinson, in the heart of the wheat \ \ . < : < a 
helt of North Dakota, we stopped again \ y, \ husking, the ears are elevated to the 25-bushel tank. 
\ too, is a thriving town, and we were A \ > N i ‘ P : . 
hospitably entertained by its citizens, who | \ \ +) | ih | The tank itself is a great convenience. Its capacity is 
volunteered their cars for our folks Ms / : : agte 
in cnebiadat Gua Gea Waeus Dake | \ usually sufficient for a trip down the field and back, 
i Minnesota to St. Paul, and the trip F \ | \ and the necessity for hitching and unhitching wagons 
Des Moines, where we eagerly looked i met ” P 
te see how much rain we had had while | . is eliminated. Steel and iron construction and evenly- 
a aha ete eae oe | a distributed weight provide exceptionally light draft. 
were glad to get back home, as_ that, . Bs ~ 
ill, is one of the fine things about 
Our folks saw more than they . ‘On INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
expected As in the case of our trip last | of America Py 
ea yne of the finest features was the | a 606 S. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated) Chicago, Hlinois 
endships that were made, as practically Branches at Cedar Falls, Council Bluffs, Davenport, Des Moines, 
me in our train got acquainted Dubuque, Fort Dodge, Mason City, Sioux City, lowa; and 
with the other fellow, and they enjoyed | at 90 other points in the United States 
it ‘hey appreciated the service Wal- | 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead ren- | 
dered in making the trip possible, and the | a 
excellent accommodations furnished by TES = a 
the Rock Island and Northern Pacific HARVESTE Belf Gather. Oe et 
railways. Neil Baird, division passenger | ting Corn, Cane acid Wade Carn | i 
agent of the Northern Pacific, who made | — peri tery piles on or | ) ] % 
+} k RE Se OR = ae , : vester. an an orse cuts | | 
“ * arrangeme nts for our comfort ee bat : , m shocks equal te a Cove Binder: | S a 1 
park: C. C. Gardner, assistant general | Sold in — state. Price only $25 with fodder binder. ( ) p 
Passenger agent of the Rock Island, and Seon cided tate gpa hbo on the market } 
° s giv Si - g o 
Harry W. Byerly, head of the immigra- | mara, Sandy creck, Paces ieee one he é¢ o 99 ) 
tion department of the Northern Pacific, | chased your Corn Harvester. Would not take 4 times } y ? } 
accompanied us all the way on aur trip. | the,brice of the machine if Teould not get another one.* | | ucavional ,; | 
Yes, our Second Vacation Tour to Yel- | better than lexpected. Saved $40'in labor this fall.” Roy | | ; 
lowstone park was a success. A list of —_, oO. “Thave used 4 corn shocker, corn | , 
the folks who made it with us was pub- | them all and takes lens twine sf any machine Ihave cer Our local fairs call themselves “educa- | 
da ed last week. If vou don’t believe it, | vent ” John 7. Weeg, Mayfield, Oklahoma: “Your har | aa ' vaaiacs es educa- | 
sale ° a : ; ‘ ‘ nee vester gave good satiefactio hile using fill our Silo.” | } € ihite ? ‘ ry « | 
ere a 2 ek Some of them frankly said to | KF Ruexnitz, Otis, Colo. "Just received a letter from my tional exhibits. How many include gam- | 
ands, 8 it they had no idea it was such a | father saying he received the corn binder and he is cuttin | * 9 . i | 
wonderful trip, and it was a real pleasure | {ot them nent year” Write for free eoleiny snes | | bling? We are trying to check up on corn | 
ea to see their enjoyment of each day of the ictures of harvester at work and test le. : aire To My . 1 ‘ } 
hrerncy. not the tonat inteconchae oe ion | (Heer Maan Te ME linn meee || belt fairs this year. Fill out the ballot and 
Was good fellowship shown on the a S ae aa } } Von y . ye r . « ; 
tra The memory of eight happy days 30 D Ay YS’ TRI A L 1 mail in. Give yout count , youl , name, if 
toget will not soon fade away. The | ™ | signed to the ballot will not be given pub- 
p st s of Yellowstone park will not be | Try the new, improved Econ- ° 8 : 
{ en. The works of the Creator are rik Peed - — bss our | licity. 
freater than the works of man. We get crc Ps snglinsnp he — the } —_ , : 
&@ full conception of this in visiting na- Ppa pion vtself geese |B W ere there any gambling games, such 
tu wonderland, Yellowstone park money back. Over 40,000 ac we . 4 I ¢ 
I want to thank our friends who made | in use. Write for free lit- as doll racks, roulette wheels, blanket lot- 
p with us. As in the case of last | erature. * Ni > y i P air 
ee Ee oe ee tie caee of et | a cceeemnen enteanmeme ae 1) teries, etc., in operation at your local fair 
group to travel with. We did not have | —— ~~ ne eee this year? 
: kicker" or a grouch on the journey. | 1 | 9 " . ° 
Many Said they knew lots of folks from AmAnA Farm Licht ||| 2. Are gambling games more or less in | 
'r neighborhoods who would go if they ~ 1 ape h h rar 5 are 
i ee ee Batteries | evidence than they were five years ago at 
‘trip it was, and expressed the hope that | the same fair? | 
eh ld make it again. Several said $98.65 per set ” " 
lat they probably couldn't go next vear, ‘ i | } 
t were surely going to send some ee Sate as || C t 9 } 
was rs of their family. In some cases Eo } “11, Sn ee 7 
T 2 Was a husband, in some cases a wife, ieee Anan eer cae | J ea ot ae Sys Rieu eS: tate oc ee 
wrincelte tare ee | Mail Ballot to Fair Editor, 
cer s a e owstone aca- | 
. ‘ur was worth while We are glad | | 
“ five our readers this brief story of the THOUSANDS OF FARMERS | W ll ’ F d 
ip nd we hope they enjoy it. find what they need in the 1 | a d aces armer an 
I oe ni =o e . | 
i = , The Texas agricultural experiment sta- Classified Section | Iowa Homestead 
” ‘on has used airplane photography in ¥ 
Studying the losses from cotton root rot. Turn To It! pb — — 









McCormick-Deering 
FARMALL Two-Row Picker 








HE FARMALL TWO-ROW PICKER picks 

















the tractor drawbar. 
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HREE new McCormick - Deering 

Power-Operated Corn Pickers 
are now ready. They are the FARM- 
ALL One and Two-Row Pickers which 
are attached tothe FARMALL Tractor 
to make complete units; and the One- 
Row Tank Picker which can be pulled 
by the FARMALL or the McCormick- 
Deering 10-20 or 15-30 Tractor, and 
operatec through the power take-off. 
They are high-speed one-man outfits, 
easily controlled from the tractor seat. 
See the McCormick-Deering dealer 
about them. Descriptive matter will 

Ss _ be mailed on request. 


+ * 


Flexible paddles attached 
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A New Line of McCormick- Deering 
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Our Readers Market. . 


The Place to Buy What You Need 
and Sell What You Wish 


























































































































































































































































































The classified advertising rate is 15c a word. Minimum, $1. 50 for each insertion. Count 
r tial an m word. Count your name and address as part cof the 
© Wires’ is « sree WOT } j 1 St. is counted as four “a 
Er a oines, Iowa, xO word $ ar q 5.§ both count as one word. ° 
| ‘ounts as ee words. R. F. D. 4 counts f words and R. 4 as two. Ads must 
| ; before Wednesday noon, ten days ahead of the issue date. Send full remittance with order PATENT Ae TORNEYS 
have not advertised with us recently, be sure to give two references. This is for your —— - —_—_—_—___ — 
tion. One should be your banker and the other some resp ible business man. To PATI NTS- TIME “COUNTS TIN APPI YID 
N b avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with your order Wr or print your ad plainly Date sen ae 1 fc instr 
umber ' or write for free bo¢ , 
Words Number Insertions | i ‘Record of Inve 
———————— } am —— er - — - — —_—_—_—____— _— nformatior o1 how ; € 
1 a 3 4 7, i 2 | oO Brien Regis ered Patent Atte > 97 s 
| Ss igs an ‘ommercia unk ldg VW 
i 1.50|$ 3.00)$ ier Se C ee $0 | FARM LANDS LIVESTOCK esc RR oi ro ae 
| 65) it) 95 ) = paciniataiaeetiesieiliaicnaniaags es steiiaileieaiai 
12 1.80] 3.60 sal 3 20] 12.60} 19.80 | LAND OPENINGS ALONG THE GREAT “DAIRY CATTLE BAIR. FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, A 
cl ci 4 ) cl Northern tailway ‘ertile productive improve a ane aa 7 1D rneys; patents and trade-marks. 
13 : aa a - | 8 - re 214 farm ew land or rich cutover land Opportun I OR SALI Je E x r RA ‘g cat ae ‘co MONT! HS (OL ble Bldg. Des Moines, Iowa 
14 2.10) 4 6.30) 8.40} AU] Soe K tie » many kinds. of farm ing ; grain, livestock ears ; - : , = pee =a 
15 2.25| 4.50! 6.75) 9.00! 15 75| 24.75 1 dai a oe ‘tr : tracts ‘or general son, lowa TALBERT DICK. PE RSONA AL S SER 
16 2.40| 4.801 7.20] 9.60] 16.80] 26.40 | fa . i, Montana,, Ida ee ae SHEEP ——————— a gy ati 6 charges. 1216 So. Surety Bldg 
pd ls 1 17 RS 2 he nter nd ner sacieaiaiaicncaraamaaies —————— es Moines, Iowa 
7 2.55} 5.10) 7.65) 10.20) 17.85) 28.05 low interest, low. taxes. | CHOICH SHR SPSHIRE RAMS AND EWE: — 
18 2.70} 5.40} 8.10 10.80} 18.90} 29.70 cath RE hasta ina tak Quality and arpassed, Prices rea- POULTRY 
19 = 5.70} 8.55] 11.40) 19.95) 31.35 ec on help to find k pinta" Maaey Wasan, Mee Pecan, Sines 
20 3.00 6.00 9.00} 12.00) 21.00} 33.00 | of location desired Write Leedy, Dept. 407, a ae — — 
21 3.15] 6.30 9.45 12. 60] 22.05| 34.65 | Great, Northern Railway, Paul,’ Minnesota SWINE NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 
22 3.30 6.60 9.90] 13.20] 2 23.10} 36.30 Low homeseekers’ rites ie se rt here itt E 300 LB BRED GILTS | $35 TO | UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AG REEMI 
a = = r E N TE RS ATTE NTION— > ARE OF witaa * fi 7 seine epod, big. husky ay em governing any transaction between buyer é 
1e hundred improved farms in Minne ota. | tie ra aed : : oe be Soe m = - a es columns, W 
COMMISSION HOUSES Noi » and Sau 15 Dakota at bargain price nih armer_ anc owa on feateat expects advert 
can own one of these farms by making a sma oe buyers to comply with the following agr 
oes a down payment and the balance can run ) t Where mature poultry is purchased on ma 
EXTRA PREMIUM BARRE sD ROCK Co Be gg fietory to" burchaser MISCELLANEOUS seritatione, WithGUt Inaection. the: keller an 
and spring Pre mium all live poultry. Coops | Write for fuil information lists Joh > ceipt of the purchase price will sh tl . 
— — d D SS an"Gae Burchard, Commerce Bldg., st. Paul, “Minn AUCTIONEERS the buyer, with the x fers of examinat t ar 
ive ‘ e ri O., so a +) _ w-renemr napa a. a Ee a oe g f ‘ y -ULSOT he 1Ip4L 4 s 
Market, Chicago OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, | AUCTIONEER JOKER | $1. SAYINGS $1. ane. te Go et ak ee ke mi 
: 5 maton Montana, Idaho, Washingto wr Oregor Cr American Auction Se . Kansas City, Mo. roperiy : t eee 
CilICAGO. BUTC TERS PACKING ©0., 216-222 payment oF easy” terns. "Free literature; meme | ens SS | be Se eras the exes eae cea 
N. Peoria St., Chicago. Commission a specialty. tion stat 1 Ww syerly, 34 Northern Pacific CORN HARVESTER o the s ag oe t e shipper ae carriage charges 
*oultr ; 4 dain - : = a ae ——— one way e buyer payin rem the other way 
i ltry, real, Gee and, ‘ame. Highest prices ob- | Qtailway, St. Pant, Minn. | Ss«dYSRTGD MAN'S CORN HARVESTER, POOR | Upon receipt of the returned shipment in ¢ 
———— ——— | IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- man’s price; only $25, with bundle tying attach- | der the shipper will then refund the original pur 
ANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED LTRY ern Minnesota foreclosed farms at cost for sale | Ment Free ilog showing pictures of harvester. | chase price. If poultry is shipped a considerable 
and veal Highest ae prices paic Write by bank VY rite John 8. Sorensen, 50 South La | Process Co., Sil na, Kan distance the shipment should be fed, watered 
' vitoznaijgn ahd tags. Drake & Wonfield, 640 | Sine" Mirety Chieagms Ti ~_ €oTTONWOOD TIMBER givens one or two. dave) reat and) then Te 
St., 1 - — > d s ordan in har Z 
COUGLE COMMISSION CO., 1154-56 W. RAN si ee a ARKANSAS Alas _ | STANDING COTTONWOOD SAW TIMBER. | such transactions and is assumed to govern all 8 
dolph St., Chicago. Established 1873 Ship us AT TENTION FARMERS ARE You ~ INTER State probable quantity, iggy etc. Clements between our advertisers and subscribers. If there 
your poultry, veal, eggs. Top prices. Remittance ested in moving to a country having a_ mild, | & Clements, Knoxville, Iowa is any variance to the above regulations shippers 
lay of arrival equable climate, where fruits, vegetables and gen- DELCO LIGHT PLANT FOR SALE should notify buyers of them n before filling | ord 
— - - eral farm. crops can be_ produced successfully on c HIX TOM BARRON WHITE. L EG He RNS 
ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POULTRY: | $15 to $40 per acre land, where pastures will | DELCO LIGHT FOR SALE. 32 VOLT. HARM cer cin ihe. “Seen, “Sal Teas 
I yi Mg OO. Me Pe ee 5 nek Wile” Balt Gale aada  Woeeton 
“ischer ion, Englewooc nicago. Cstablis grazing season? The Arkansas River Valley be- ~ indi. oe es nigger ch 11 
1890 tween Fort Smith and Little Rock offers these | —— WH! _DISC JOINTER sia Minorcas, Orpingtons vei Giants, Sussex $11 
ee — — ~ heavy assorted, $6.7 70; light assorted, art 
GREAT NORTHWEST COMMISSION CO.. OR- idvantages in established communities with good | BULL DOG DISC JOINTER—CUTS THRU, White w Hatchery, Roanoke, Il 
sd mae Somer ar” d ttle », hog sheep, Sioux '¢C ity, roads, good markets, : good schools and churches, turns under clovers, straw, weeds, without clog- oa “ ~ 
I Peay Stockyard 7 “Chap” C uthbert-John G amet. near thriving little cities Write for free litera ging plow. Free literature. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. 2.000 FANCY Y E ARL ING S AND COCKS, MA 
ee ee ar Z _— | ture to John T. Stinson, Director Agricultural De- | Co., Racivitie: Indiana. jor varieties from egg producing flocks, layir 
. HAY—ALL KINDS HAY WANTED velopment, Missouri Pacific Railroad, 1706-A weave pyeroruwded: hens $1.40, cockerels 
Wh WILL BUY ALFALFA, CLOVER, TIMO- Missouri Pacific Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. FARM MACHINERY Poultry Products Inc., 3940 Lexington 
thy, clover and timothy mixed. Best prices gaia. 1OWA OVERSTOCKED—BRAND NEW 10-208 Me. | St ouis. Mo. = = en 
Write. us John Devlin Hay Co., 192 No. Clark lan ACRE GRAIN | AND STOCK FARM. TWO Cormick Deer ng tractors $675 ; ‘ze? 28-in. PULLETS Senate . 
St., Chicago, Il miles from Cumming, Iowa, to settle an estate. ¢ Nichols Shenurd thresher $800; 1930 28-in. Wood PULLETS—FOUR THOUSAND BLOOD TEST 
ee at e an estate. 1 Brothers $700; 1930 30-in. Wood Brothers $750. “toyed aa ree 





Geo. Aller o. 1 Birdsell clover huller $350 Several two ed, accredited, progeny cullec nd inter 


a 
DOGS AND PET STOCK MINNESOTA row New Idea corn piekers $450, 15-20 MeCor- | ducing stock. Major varieties. eight and ten weeks 













































































































































x mick-Deering rarer hear to pull three Blows $295. > Pcs F te “ER > 
SPECIAL—$8& BUYS 3 MONTH SPAYED FE- | DAIRY AND ALFALFA FARMS. NEW LIST | twelve used — tractors—Met vormick | and Wallis. _ lapis guaranteed. | Roultey I 8 
mates or males, Genuine English Shepherds and and highway map free. Murray’s Land Office, | 24x46 Wood Brothers thresher $3 New. 1990 | SS vee SOUS, Ba 
Collies, (America’ 8 pest as ei ‘ is al trained, | Wadena, Minn. ~~ aa 1 two row mn pickers = stock ay JERSEY WHITE GIANTS 
% de onnels nb ow oe eS wheel drive Mass hg ot s tract t —— . ee 
so eee eee ae WISCONSIN 4 ‘wheel drive) inte oer TW. Mazwell Shen. | 200 PROGENY, TRAPPED, CULLED Flock 
FREE TR AINING INSTRUCTIONS WITH FACH GooD EIGHTY ACRE wy Manu Tm Han, | andosh. Iowa of country’s finest. birds Will make excey 
Shepherd or Collie pup. Also trained stock dogs. oe cai wi consi. Partly Seng Ai By arin : tional breeds cheap; $2.50 each. iltry Products 
y sto Pasone iced ss . ve i Co ITO! a DX rto : s, ‘ 
Spr afield. e ee asonably priced isakeen new buildings. Fred Bessel, Cameron, Wis. HONEY Inc., 3940 Lexington, St. Louis 
PE OLLIES, WHITE AND COLORS. FOX er , Cloter, 2 80-1, cans $10; 6 104d. pails | Ptetcied Har Mth Se al 
Db. co Ss THITE AND CC « and clover. 2 60-lb. cans ( 10-Ib. pai hatched Harold Schuler, Griswold, Iow 
soe rriers Hillcrest Kennels, R. 2, Waterloo, LIVESTOCK $6.40 F. 0. BR Bat ivia, Towa J J. Dematters. WHITE LEGHORNS 
POLICE PUPS FOR SALE CHEAP. ELWOOD ee Se 270-314. EGG, LARGE ENGLISH STRAIN. 
OLIc > ‘HEAP EL ss 7 aoephe peepee 
Heaton, Webster, Lowa SEEF CATTLE TRIAL ROLL DEVELOPED. SIX BEAUTIFUL | © Special mating “yearling hens, earl et 
—$$<$<——wemmee F BUILT BARGAINS—15 MONTH DE HORNE 4 Glossitone prints 25c. Day-Night Studio, Se- | $1.25; males $1 ‘atalog Silverside Leg! 
BLACK ENGLISH SHEPHERD og cnteh Shorthorn bulls $100 to $125 12 to | dalia, Mo. Farm, Farmington, an 
FOR SALP—HIGH GRADE BLACK ENGLISH | 24 month Polled bulls $100 to $200 Accredited | FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX BORDER | 25015 WEEK OLD TANGRED PULLETS 
shepherd pups. From No. 1 heeling parents. | herd. B. Hudson & Son, Knoxville, Iowa prints, 20c. Interocean, Litchfield, Il. "high (quality, swell developed, 80 cents each. 
Gerhard w olter. ‘Hamburg Minn 7 w BOF FE RS 1 TWO YEAR OLD ANGU S BULL. Posts Chas. Sietam, Janesville >, Iowa 
also yearlings Goo ones Address A. G. — te - a 
FOX TERRIERS | ae Messer, Mar.. Grundy Center. Towa. HEDGD POSTS FOR SALE, OARLOTS. oH. Ww. | °O0 DANDY YEARLING LAYING WHITE W hae 
HIGH CLASS FOX TERRIER PUPS. _EFITHER | 5 = = aor > ; Porth & Co., Winfield, Kan. MERIC TINGA ee ee 
pte S6 Toy type. $8 Spayed females a POLLED SHORTHORN FEMALES. ". te ley, Neola, Iowa Se 
specialty. _, Trained ratters always. Sunnyside Kruse_& Sons, Central City, Iowa. WAGON BOXES WHITE MINORCA : 
9 Se care | MIO POF ecaeh AMS MARING A 24; | TARGE TYER, GANT STRAIN, WHITE My 
FINE STRAWBERRY ROAN REGISTERED | and st for only $25. Cizek Mfg. Co., C orca, cockerels| May hatched, Se rh 
COLLIES—-WHITE AND — COLORS. — PEDI- Baigian stud colt, two fine Guernsey bull calves, | fowan ew OO $25. Cizek Mfz. Co., Clutier, age Mag Soe each. Hucke Bro’., Bronson, 1 
greed, intelligent workers, loyal companions, re- | three heifer calves. F. W. Meyer, Long Lake, - 
liable geerés, Prices, sensonatie ont qititection Minn. YEAST ee POULTRY MARKER 
Fearanteed. Bor 65, Shomont Kennels, Monticello, | FOR SALE—A CHOICE LOT OF 200 EXTRA | FEED NU-VITA YEAST. HENS WILL LAY | USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER 0 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers; proper color more eggs. Pigs make faster gains. Cattle pro- all your poultry for identification in case of 
CATI N and in fine condition. Stephen A. c ‘arr, ¢ Yollins, Ia. | duce more milk All this without increasing your | theft. Tattoos on the web of the wing, a different 
EDU ONAL FOR SALE—DUTCH RE 1D COWS AND | feed bill Five-pound trial order, $1 postpaid. | number for each owner. List of marker owners is 
. TTS heifers and herd bull Septemt treat Miller Products Company, Waterloo, Iowa. filed with sheriffs, police departments and_ others 
MEN WANTED FOR GOOD PAY JOBS AS AIR- | write TG Maast a a ; = Price, with complete instructions and ink for 100 
plane mechanics, auto mechanics, pilots after ite L. G. Maasdam, Rolfe, lewa Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. Send all 
training in the school where Lindbergh learned orders to Service Bureau Department, Wa! 
Wonderful future Write today for details Lin Farmer and Iowa Fomestead, Des Moines lowa 








om Anto & Airplane School, 2546 Automotive 


Bide., Lincoln, Neb. eo ge SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
m7-AY ALCHINSE FaNN 2-410 NAT Use This Order Blank Now! eae 5 


receive Home Study Course free. Reppert's Auction eT te. ALFALFA SEED 90 PER CE NT rl 


Sch 29 . ——————————— Sweet clover 95 per cent. pur 
School, Box 32, Decatur, Ind Grimm Alfalfa 95 per cent pure, $13 A l SO 


HELP WANTED TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND | bushel Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bow 


man, Cone ordia, Kansas. 






































——— IOWA HOMESTEAD WHEN anew? A ASSIFIED AD 
HEN ANSWERING THESE CLASSIFI! DA 
Bea FEMALE —_— . vertisements mention that you W sad 
THE WEST SIDE HosPiTar Witt accept || WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, Farner, and fowa Homestesd—The Reader’ 
young women Ss oF wer, for training ; , —_—_——_ 
Two or more roars high sch¢ oh required Three Des Moines, Iowa. WANT TO BUY 
year course, eadir to R Degree “ul 
Gidikahanne.- BEGG Ansurance seateiel foreach Gentlemen: Run my ad a8 follOWS: oo... eeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeenstimes in your a 
= ient Address Supt., 1850 W. Harrison, Chi- BURLAP BAGS 
cago ne 
Fao i ; WE BU > Gs > REIGHT “ON 
—— SALEGMEN paper. Remittance Of F.........ccsccssssssssesscosescasss is enclosed. S60 ct an tee oes Spring oe 1 
FARM Sat. ESMEN-—_SEI 1 K AR YMOR PLAY PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES ——~— 
grounc uipment to | rite today 
Lamar Manufacturing Co., “‘Puet 0, seni RACE HORSES GET COWS’ MILK 


SITUATION aan ssaaseusdien peecaieanenskea ie bsiaiaaseaseneneoas enn walene cco aane euies tau bank can davekv ile ce ene eoadeiau dda Tea eee |. Stew mained ae gee Meron 


horse breeders a 
cows’ milk. In the central part 





MAN WITH SMALL FAMILY DESIRES Posl 
BR 





tion as working farm manager est reference | — x e . . 
o & 7 , é : i 
willing to board workmen Write partic ulars in | | ceeseeee Ceecercecscecccecseceeesee se ceeeeeeeeeeeccesesceeseereececaserseeereeeen seer seeesescooes tucky, a number of leading 1! 
first letter. Consider anything th it's go prefer | breeders have been feeding mil} 
livestock farm with 1.200 acres plow 1b le; would | after weaning time, with excell 
ke to operate on shares after 6 year close to ' nae Mik ji z ‘ 3 1 by 
good school Box S88, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Suits MK IS recognize y a 





ORO ROMER eee eee eeneee of leading livestock authoriti« < 
best food for young animals, and 
of race horses are trying it out 
embryo racers 

If a foal’s mother is a good 
is not often necessary to gi\ 
sceceneesoes ee | milk until weaning time. As 1 

| time to wean the foal, it is taug 
drink milk from a bucket, and wh 


Homestead 

TOUSEKERPER AMERICAN PROTESTANT 
age 48, wishes position, preferat on farm. Box 

84. Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa He ae: |. ae seecccccccecccccccccesecs seeeereccesecesecccecseeeceeeeeeseseeseeeeeeeeseceress eeeeccceee cecrecccccccorcs eecccceccceces 








FARM LANDS . 


THIS STOCK FARM IS ABOVE AVERAGI 
Has lots of water, plenty of grass, and the 

necessary m land and grain fields to 
ise your u bathroom 
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nd running Ww mare is taken away, the foal's eg! 
ale a AE c ) righ Wr | not retarded. The colt is usually 
Ee ; "ec 2 a = = = eee all thru the winter, and is weaned 
FOR SA IRST CLASS FA’ OF 240 y . prass >ing Sg a aes 

acres wi Hy about 820.000 worth of improve Name eeeceee Prrrriririiittiity AOR RO Oe Ree eee eeeeneseeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeseeeeeees se eeeccecoroes the Srass be gins to come In the it } 
ments. Price $150 per acre. J. F. Hollinrake, Buyers of prospective racers wa! : 
RFD No. 3, Adair, Iowa. pare (Count as part en ad) large and fat. and it was with 
BUY A FARM—PAY DOWN ONE YEAR'S mind that breeders conceived the id Ka 
tant & pW her yy ee a plan. Griswold supplementing the ration with cows x. 
and dit Co., Manso owa . . 

- - SETS Gr ESP ITT Address The usual feed for a foal at weaning 

FOR SALI OR TRADE IMPROVED CORN sine 2 is one to one and a half gallons 

and alfalfa land. .M. E. Garvey, Graceville, (Count as part of ad) : 2 ste oo rare Nye eR 
Minn daily. A colt will drink six or seven & 
FARM LOANS—-FARM LANDS. DONAHUE &€ Rates at top of page. Minimum charge, $1.50. lons a day, but horsemen believe that 

Hanson, Grinnell, Towa a is best to limit the amount of mil 
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WAiLLACES’ FARMER and lowa Homestead. August 30, 1930 
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UNEXPECTED HELP 
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OW LET’S GO BACK AND 
SEE WHAT MR. AND MRS. 
NES ARE DOING AT THE 


— 








I SUPPOSE HE WENT | 
OVER TO SEE WHAT 
MIGHT BE THE MATTER 





PLAYING DETECTIVE. 


HOUSE, WHILE TED IS OUT 





























HE WENT OUT 


WHERE DID THE FRONT 
TED GO be ray 
AQT wer . GETTING THAT 


MAN THE GAS 

















WITH THEIR CAR. HE'S 
SIMPLY CAR CRAZY 











H Now IT AM 
| CAN'T ANSWER DA 
THE ROBBERS MIGHT 


GE SUSPICIOUS 





IN_A FIX 
D, 





“Tt HOPE DE OLD 
FOSSIL STAYS 
AWAY ” 


—— 
—————— 
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/} 





' 
IWOULDNIT HAVEN 


KNOW HIM_ IF 
I SEEN HIME 





HAVE 








SEEN MY BOY 


Tv Vi 









G 
ARE YOU? 





You? 



























“sue XusT WONT 
PERCULATE/” 







YEH, SHE'S 


FUNNY DAT 
WAY ») 








“DON'T YA 
WORRY HE'LL 
COME AND 


ACCuSsSe 
US OF 
STEAL— 
ING DE 
KIO!” 











XN 


wees 
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Seer 
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bs 














You CAN TINK 
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MARKETS | 


t- ve Pr , 
General Price Outlook 
PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 

AND WITH LAST YEAR 
percentage columns in the follow- 
re worthy of the most careful 
first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 











The 
ng table a 


study The 


the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 127 per cent of pre-war and 85 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 


base it will be noted 


point of the 1 
wages of city labor 


that lumber and 


pre-war 
the 


are above the general price level. Oats, 
wheat, corn, lambs, timothy, butter and 
copper are decidedly below the general 


price level. In most cases, the failure of 
these commodities to advance as much as 
other products is due to overproduction. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 




























































Ou) oO. 
@2S) oft 
ee z| 7 
sa: Se 
eel ees 
958 9o= 
Eas] E8% 
Seal fhe 
wat) ho” 
Fisher's index number ............] 127) 85 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat « atte ....i... 116) 65 
1,100-pound fat cattle 122] 66 
Canners and cutters 123} 62 
Feeders _.. 117] 0 
HOGS—At Chicago 
HEAVY DOGS: cccccsscessccscecncseee | 127] 95 
Light hogs 129} 92 
Pigs ; 129} 90 
Sows (rough) «| 107] 92 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
Lambs 117) 66 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston mr 68 
Light cow hides at Chicago. 66) 64 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— | | 
OER, INO. 2 WK] ceccccccpeccccccceee | 132 97 
Oats, No. 2 white | 87] 86 
Wheat, No. 2 red ...... 81) 68 
Wheat, No. 1 northern .. as 68 
On lowa Farms— | 
Corn imecnsobe | 131] 93 
Oats as en pepe nabantnieee sivel 76| 79 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’ kee] “1417100 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 137 81 
Bran, at Kansas City a 126 96 
Shorts, at_K: ansas City | 118} 89 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at. Chicago...| 112] 12 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 146] 109 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
B utter, at Chicago Ge 2 138 ~90 
Clover seed, at Toledo 157 102 
Timothy seed, at Chicago 90 138 
Cotton, at New York poi 81 61 
Eggs, at Chicas 111 72 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
Lard Lore bec lessscsacnien ead 8 oT 
Sides .. jennie sie nba 126 112 
Ham .. . g a ; 148 84 
Bacon | 172 123 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
c n- iene ee eee aan’ UiciaiaieiDi 
September 130 94 
December 140 93 
May 135 89 
Oats 
SINR TOOT «ceases ciieaiebenbasese 871 &0 
Decembet 94 80 
May 93 79 
Wheat | 
September ............... } 80 65 
Dece ber S1 64 
May 82 64 
rd 
January 96 82 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Cor at Connellsville 85 95 
Pig iron, at Bi ingham 07 97 
Copper, at Ne v York 68 60 
Crude pe troleutr at N. York 113 58 
Lumber | 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- | 
ington) - 152 76 
Yellow pine (southern) | 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards..} 137] 71 
\ 1 uthern) | | 
B (finish). 152 76 
Ce 132] 94 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of July sadn 200 88 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, | | 
at New York ' ont 5 
Industrial stocks ........ oa 


Railroad stocks ine , | 





RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
165 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage e week ending 
August 2, 1930, ae the 1925-1929 five- 
year averare for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 82 per cent, grain 
111 per cent, livestock 72 per cent, lum- 
ber 60 per cent, ore 8&4 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 90 per cent. 

FARM- HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 

ands in lowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-wal At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
\ are not nearly so far above pre- 
w ity labor. 












































































































| FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately GRAIN 

115 per cent of pre-war normal, and land =—— 

generally in the twelve north-central | C tere 

states is about 105 per cent. | ; 2s | 3 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New os) + oe 

York factory wages are 234 per cent and | te | 3 LA © 

railroad wages on the hourebasis are 236 a |) a s | 2 

per cent of pre-war normal. | = | Z & % 

MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE | ¥ ~ x - 

PRICES Corn, No. 2Y— pin i 

Butter, creamery extras, last week Last week ......... 98! 9214| .9310| .88 

38lec, week before 37%c; cheddar cheese, Week_ before 1.02 93 97%| .91 

last week 17%%c, week before 17%4c; eggs, | Corn, No. 3Y— 

fresh firsts, lé< ist week 25144c, week before Last week ...... 975, 9114| .91%| .87 

20%c; duc ks, last week l4c, week before | Week_before 1.0158] .92 941 90% 

14c; fat hens, last week 23c, week before | Corn, No. 4Y— 

21c; broilers, last week 22c, week before | Last week ......... 97%| .90 9012; .86 

20c; geese, last week 12c, week before 12c. . = eek before 1.01 | 91%] .9342| .88%% 

jats— 
e212 ee) a 29 
OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES Week before’. 41 7| 336°*| /38%| (38 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 28c, | Barleyv— ibid igi Rie 

light native cow hides at Chicago 10%c, Last week .. 61 5D 60 

home grown clover seed at Toledo $14.75 Week before 611 57} 61 | 

and cotton at New York lic. Iowa ele- tye— 7 

vator shelled corn prices are about &2¢ Last week 63 65 | .73 | 

for No. 2, oats are 298c and wheat 6%c. Week before .641 .66 | .70 

Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week 87%} .8116/] .80%%! .85 
The Week’s Markets Week before ...| (93 "| (85 “| (871%) 189% 
CATTLE FEEDS 
| a ¢ = ca x 
| o ¢/o0!S/é& 
¢| &| s|e/ s/s & 
<= x uw & vA a i x 
© S r= Ea rs oa ; & 
E = cm = « = i 
oO} 0] & Ai| Ri mLal o 

Med. and heavy wt. beef Bran— i 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— Last 28.00 

Choice and prime— Week before... 28.00 
Last week .. 9.62 10.38 9.62 | Shorts— 

Week before 9.38} 9.50; 9.25 Last week 2 3.00 

Good— Week before 97 3.00) 
RMRESE SPBIEE © cs acscenssorccsicastes 8.75] 9.75] 8.38 Hominy feed— 

Week before . ‘i 8.38) 9.25) 8.1% Last week 7.00 

Medium— Week before 00) 
EAD WR cessicccnssiecoser 7.62) 8.38) 6.88 | Linseed meal 
Week before 7.13 3.63 (Oo. po— 

Common— Last week... 42.50 j 
Last week seucepeanaie 6.12 25 Week be fore -145.75 42.75 i 
Week before . 6.00, 6.2 00 | Cottonseed (41) | | | 

Light weight beef steers per cent)— | | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— Last week........'42.15 | | 

Choice and prime— | Week before.... 42.15 | 
Last WeeK ......00..s0c00ee0-110.12/10.75| 9.62 | Tankage— | | 
Week before sessseeseesee | 9.38/10.50] 9.50 | Lest Week.........1.. .00'55.00 

Medium and goo d— | Week before....}........./55.00).... 50.00 /55.00 
Last week . 8.50| 9.12) 7.75 | Gluten— | ] 

Week before 8.25] 8.88) 7 | Last week.. “1 | 

Common— I eR ee Week be fore. aes . ere 
ee cen 600 ets 5:00 i ations at Des Moines in ton lots; 

Smee Nisei 3 vata all other points, car lots. 

Heifers— | — Sasa TERT N heart 
Last week -| 7.25) 7-68 7.90 | STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 

— | 4.00) 7.58) 7.50 TO CORN BELT STATES 
Last week. 5.38 The following table shows the shipments 
Week before cccccccccscceesse 5.25 | of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 

Bulls— belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
Last week 7 ase 5.62! 5.75! 5.12 | kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
Week before ..... 5.62| 5.88 5.13 | M._ Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 

Canners and cutters— and are in percentages of corre = 
Last week ......0...e0. 3.62) 4.12) 3.12 | week for five-year average, 1925-1929 
Week before .. ecostecece} Ose} 3.00) 3.00 

Stockers and feeders— ce ce tank | te te | 
Last week : a 6.50) 6.50! 6.00 i we we 
Week before ................. 6.38 6.00! 6.00 ' os ee 

Cows and heifers— | es o*- 

Last week . ssovssreeee] 5.62) 5.00) 5.50 | ee a 
Week before 5.50) 5.13, 5.38 | o> | oti 
HOGS | ES e< | é 

Heavy (250 Ibs. up) Iowa Sade 49.9 45.6 1 
EC TONE ii sccsstscsncctceees 9.70/16.3016.05 | Illinois “| 61.9 42.7 
Week before .. 8.93! 9.58] 9.28 | Missouri ..........| 86.7 $1.1 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | Nebraska ........] 62.3 41.5] 

Last week si 10.00'10.68!10.20 Kansas a 70.1} 5G 
Week before 9.18 9.70; 9.38 | Indiana error 51.0) 4 

Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | CPE | catccmcscect 13.4 7.0 
Last week 80'10.30 | Total, 7 corn | ai 
Week before 83 9.48 | belt states 54.9 44.2 43. G94 

Light lights (130-150 lbs.) tee : —— — 
Last week ....... 9.70)/10.52) 9.81 Week ending st 9, 1929, as per- 
Week before 9.00) 9.48) 9.05 | centage of the receipt f< the corre- 

Smooth and rough sponding week ending August §&, 43 

heavy packing sows | Iowa, 44.5 per ent; Illinois, 41.0; Mi s- 

(250 Ibs. up)— souri, 5 Nebraska, 61.0; Kansas, 51.2 
Last wee 8.42! 8.7 s Indiana, 33.1; Ohik 6.0; total, seven corr 
Week before .. secececeee] 7.68] 7.95] 7.63 | belt states, 46.1 per cent. 

Pigs (130 Ibs. dow asad pneckoapi 
Last wrek . 9.88) 8.50 
Week before | $.50) 8.20 TERMINAL SUPPLIES 

Stock pigs— The following table gives the per cent 
Last week . && 7.88 | of five-year average for the corresponding 
Week before . | 7.50 7.75 | weeks for the visible supplies of corn, 

7 =< ~ | wheat and oats and the storage stocks of 

SHEEP butter and eggs 

Lambs (84 Ibs. down), eee Nici: a oe 

medium to prime— | } 

Last week Soca 8.25] 8.88] 8.55 + & 
Week before .. sitisie] Ac60} 8.88] 1.80 Teek Ending r=] ® y = n 

Lambs, culls and common | Week Ending = = a ot r 
Last week { 6.00! 6.25) 6.25 0) c e ca ra] 
Week before .. 5.50) 5.88) 5.50 - ———— ss 

Yearling wethers, medium | June <8 32) 279 130) 115 

to prime | | Juiy 6 :... . . 9) 977 120) 114 
Last wv — 5.12! 6.38) 6.00 | TULY 12 .....ccccececeeseee 23| 277| 51] 119] 113 
Week a fore oT BOO) 6.251 5.50 | SUNY 19. cnccssecscssere 21| 276] 48] 115| 113 

Megha. seal tO et Oine SUI 26. ices 20} 262} 43] 112) 112 
Last os ; | a6 838} 3.95 | August 2 24) 246; 49) 108] 111 
Week before 2s 8 28] 3 Gl Vl ae Bee 20) 228) 64) 105] 111 

Feeder lambs, medium to August 16 19} 220) 70) 101] 110 

—— * 20) @ 49 _It will be observed that wheat is bur- 
Wee k be ae at acdc 9.98 eis dened with stocks more than twice the 

oe sone Sd i ve-year average. 

NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all - ————— 

classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- | MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND 

age of prices from common to choice, STOCKERS TO CORN BELT 

The following tables show the movement 
HAY f feeder and stocker cattle and feeder 
Te SS d stocker sheep from twelve markets 
> nto the seven corn belt states 
= CATTLE 
P= e ‘ t} f Julv 
r © ue 
= = = lowa Ill. 

Mixed clover, No. 1 8 18,500) 10,627 
Last week .. 20.00 oa 127 12,910 
Week before 14 1100 6650 

vistas I eg . vo weeks ending August. 

sas Fe eCK 4 | ' 4 Qa: st ) 99 
Week befor: "119/50 | espa teens sees 20, FOES 

Alfalfa, choice— 192s . 14,128 §,313 11,408 G&S 
Last week Pe 18.7 >. 00 | 1s: 15,631 : 1U,49% 18 
Week before .. 18.50 25.00 143¢ ‘ O19 

Alfalfa, No. 1— SITE Dp 
Last week sbi 17.50'21.75 SHEE! 

Week before 16.50 21.75 _ th of July. 

Alfalfa, standard | 132998 .. 6.936 RR AGS 
Last week ... 16.75!19.75] } 1929 8.434 41,802 
Week before 16.00,19.75 193( 5,645 6,720 

Alfalfa, No. 2— : 
last wetk: ............... 16.00 18.00 Two weeks ending August &, 1930; August 
Week before ....... o-. 115.75,18.00 %, 1929; August 10, 1928. 

Oat straw— | 29,424 6.400 81,665 
Last week ......0.... 7.50! 6.60) 7.25 41,861 10,634 112,774 
Veek hefore S50 6.00) 7 94.539 1.139 72.405 
























































Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 
Hog prices are 89 per cent of the 
year average, as contrasted with 74 
cent for fat cattle, 45 per cent for sh 
and 67 per cent for lambs. 


The following table gives data a: 
percentage of ten-year average fo; 


; ceipts and prices as they have prey: 


week by week for the past eight w, 


} Bac h week is compared with the ten-, 
























































iverage of the corresponding week, 
eliminating all seasonal bias, 
HOGS 
as. 
| a | ar 
nN . nx 
| &%| B= 
| $3 | ge 
} GO} Ms é 
June 23 to 29 we] 100] 87 
June 30 to July 73} 63 
July 6 to 12 .... 100; 10) 
July 13 to 19 .... 88) 87 
July 20 to 26 85 & 
July 27 to August 2 } 84 78 
August 3to 9 84 Ri 
\ugust 10 to 16 92 82 
j CATTLE 
June 23 to 29. 6 
June 30 to July 5 t 
July 6 to 12 j 1 
July 13 to 19 1 
July 20 to 26 = f 7 
July 27 to August 2 | 56 ' 
August 3to § | 78! 74 7 
August 10 to 16 91] 80 
June 23 to 29. iz | 80} 102 
| June 30 to July | 84 Lui 
MIT EO SUS. sesscscachctwerescavetne } 102 
July 13 to 19 } 97 2 
July 20 to 26 ..... 105 
July 27 to August 82 1 
| August 3to 9 &3 Os 
August 10 to 16 | 84 21 
LAMBS 
June 23 to 29 oe 8&6 10 
June 30 so July 84) 104 
July 1 102 12¢ 
July 13 to 1§ 97 
July 20 to 2¢€ 105 l t 
July 27 tc August 2 &2 l ' 
August 3to 9 = 83 108 t 
AUSUBt 10 tO 16 .......serocceseres 84; 121 67 
Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep, 





seven markets 
Cattle prices are for fat beef steers 
Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 





PORK PRODUCTS 
The following tabie gives the percentag: 




















of the six-year average, 1924-29, p 
products stored at western m Ao 
| « 
Ko) 6 - 
1 — 4 
| 4] 3O| ¢& 
1 ¢ 2 = 
io¢ : - 
i = I = 
= 
&!/ 6 e 
May 1 68) | 
June 1 67 44 
July 1 67 t 
August 61 





PREDICTED CHICAGO HOG RECEIPTS 





SEPTEMBER 1 TO 6 

Barring unusual price fluctuations 
traordinary weather, or othe nf 
factors of that sort, we predi 
he g& receipts for the ensuing 
fe iowa: 

Monday, September 1 

Tuesday, September 2 

Wednesday, September 3 

Thursday, September 4 

Friday, September 5 

Saturday, Sej:tember ¢ 


EXPORTS. OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the 


st ond 

August were 6,680.000 bushel 
pared with 6,605,000 busheis f 
before and 3,044,000 bushels fc he 
week last year. Exports of cornt 
week in August we 6.000 Ft 
compared with 8,000) bushe 
before and 26,000 bushels for tt 
week last year. Exports of oats t 

|} week in August were 3,000 1 
ompared with 32,000 bushels for 
befgre and 52,000 bushels fe 
week last 





year, 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 





Exports of lard the second weel 
gust were 44.000 pounds, s 
ran 3,051,000 pounds the week | 
7,927,000 peunds same 
ye ar. Exports for the 
week in August 441,000 | 
compared with pounds tt 
before and 5,769,0 1ds for t 
week last ve 


LIVERPOOL £ AND ‘CHICAGO LARI 


Liverpoo I—L ast week $12.50, wee 
foré $12.55. Chicago—Last week § 
week before $10.90. 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 corn at Buenos Aires 

week for 58 ta , Week before 60%: 
FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 

Federal land bank bonds, due 

t callable in 1938, were quoted 
week at 95.38. These bonds are pa 
per cent, and the yield to 1958 is 4 
or Four per cent bonds are qu 


at 69 38 and yield 4.50 per cent. 





ERAZILIANS TURN TO CORN 





PRODUCTS 

Brazilians are taking to corn produ 
Ss a means for breaking away fror 
ngle crop ce¢ tfee svstem, according 
dispatch from Sao Paulo, Brazil. A! 
corn products factory there recently > 
¢d operations with ¢ apacity of 
bushels per day Coffee is rtuallys 
pol product tnat is aise ! the we 
FP. vieinity, t is now drug 
Mac market 
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| COUNTRY AIR 


now we have a symphonic dance 
ent of Liszt’s “Liebestraum,” by 








‘ Whiteman—which is to say they've 
} love's dream up a bit It irritates 
i . but like many nother irri- 

ng, it alsu interests me. But 
ake new jaz, unes for jazz 
torturing oid ¢ g Recently, 
s have thougnt add interest 
graphy by rak*-., up a lot of scan- 
the grya*, and near-great. t 
es, it sold! But I'm not at all 
ir own lives are any the finer 
the lives of our traditional 
unked. Just as all people have 
es for all sorts of deviations 


the standardized paths of the con- 
o does all music have possibili- 
g contorted into barbaric syn- 
ns But why not “leave ‘em lay?” 
e possibilities, IT mean, If rhythms 
eo barbaric—and [{ don’t know why 


must § 








f is I say, they're interesting— 
ne let them adorn themselves with orig- 
) tune 
Roy, page the N. B. C. announcer fot 
» Artists’ Program (12:30 p. m., Sun- 
lay) My dictionary says indeFINable, 
ot inDEfinable—heavy on the “de” if 
g a bit hazy, as inDEfinite; but 
na thing is beyond defining the ‘‘de” 





s second place in my dictionary and 
is the syllable playing the heavy 
I get the greatest and cattiest de- 
n catching those announcer boys.on 

inciation. They're generally so 
bly perfect. 


Ke 











| have no desire to spoil the thrilling 
trains of “The Star-Spangled Banner 
for you, but would you be interested to 
k that the tune was originally a rol- 
d English bar-room song, back 
177 It was written for words called 
To Anacreon in Heaven,"’ and as Anac- 
reon was an ancient Greek who wrote 
efly in praise of love and wine, you 
have an idea of the content of the song. 
The Anacreontic Society, in London, was 
mposed of amateur and _ professional 
musicians who probably felt themselves 
7 juite capable of ranging from ‘‘d" below 
middle ‘‘c’’ to “f’’ an octave and a half 
above The tune came to America, and 


juring the eighteenth century it served as 
i vehicle for some twenty songs, some po- 


litical, some patriotic and some ribald. 
é Every one who has gasped and strug- 
gled in a spasm of patriotic fervor thru 


Franeis Scott Key’s stirring words feels 
1 measure of relief, I'm sure, to note that 
all the great national patriotic 
programs that use ‘‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner” have taken it from the audience 
and turned it over to a coloratura soprano 
) do with those high “‘f's’’ as she sees 
fit During the war, we were living in 
Seattle. We went to hear Doctor Dam- 
rosch and the New York Symphony Or- 
At the opening of the concert, 
Dector Damrosch led both orchestra and 
audience (slightly hysterical as war-time 


: nearly 


chestra 


S audiences were apt to be) in ‘‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner.”’ It was a mighty 
chorus, but it fell far short of musical 


beauty as those hundreds of people tried 
to sing the difficult passages that go to 
make the music so very lovely but so 
very difficult for the untrained voice. 





of Webster, 
“A Synchronization Victim,” and 
her distress over the present 
WOC-WHO arrangement. She feels that 
the musical standards of the stations are 
greatly lowered, and I confess I couldn't 
help agreeing with her Sunday noon as 
we ate with our dial set at WHO, and in 
came the strains of the symphonic dance 
orchestra. A far cry from the WOC Lit- 
tle Symphony of a year or more ago that 
used to accompany many a pleasant Sun- 
day dinner 


Mrs. Verhille, 
herself 


registers 


Iowa, signs 


Mrs. Verhille, if you get WOI satisfac- 
torily for markets, why not tune in or 
keep it after the 7:00 a. m. reports 
for the Music Shop hour in the morning? 
me you get WMT at Waterloo? I heard 
» vely record program, ‘‘With the Mas- 
ters,” from 9:30 to 10:00 a. m., Thursday. 


on 






it’s a regular feature, and cer- 
a relief from more or less inane 
old programs that you haven't 


me to listen to even if you wanted to. 


_ And aid you hear Lindbergh’s initial 
‘dio-formal speech? Very simple, direct 
ea Dusit That man certainly has 
* transportation. Such faith is 
oO Witness, Oh, for a 
igriculture! 





esslike, 


few Lind- 


ckwell’s sermon on “Keeping 
" Sunday, was one of the 
heard him give. Those national 


Forums over the N. B. C. network 





best 








n., are wonderful services. The 

irrangements of the seventh and 

ct titudes, that accompanied this 
re magnificently done. 

- Ww about a few more letters? Thresh- 

° : er (I am starting to town in just 

. 4 tutes with my WNst for groceries, 

a Mar ll be here tomo1 row), evenings 

ting longer, and you're letting up 


; Pe: hope. It's getting along about 


and Rie sa to: record your radio peeves 
has - ligte 1 Country Air. The mail box 
is tina cae old corner, but the dust 
isn’: % : off now, and, besides, there 
nuch fruit to can, so I'l have lots 
* for letters. 








A FARM WOMAN. 








Future Sales 
HOLSTEINS 











Sept. 22—Minnesota Holstein Sales Cir- 
cuit, Melin-Petersen Co., Minneapolis, 
Sale Megrs.; sa at Northfield, Minn. 

Sept. 23—Minnesota Holstein Sales Cir- 
cuit, Melin-Petersen Co., Minneapolis, 
Sale Mers.; sale at Owatonna, Minn. 

Sept. 24—Minnesota Holstein Sales Cir- 
cuit, Melin-Petersen C Minneapolis, 
Sale Mers.; sale at Zumbrota, Minn. 

Sept. 25—Minnesota Holstein Sales Cir- 
cuit, Melin-Petersen Co., Minneapolis, 
Sale Mgrs.; sale at Rochester, Minn 

Sept. 26—Minnesota Holstein Sales Cir- 
cuit, Melin-Petersen Co., Minneapolis, 
Sale Mgrs.; sale at Mankato, Minn 

Sept. 27—Minnesota Holstein Sales Cir- 
cuit, Melin-Petersen Co., Minneapolis, 
Sale Mers.; sale at Hutchinson, Mint } 

Oct. 22—Annual Sumner Bull Sale, Sum- 
ner, Iowa, Iowa Holstein Sales Co., 
Mer., Waverly, lowa 

Oct. 23—Holstein Consignment Sale, 


Charles City, Iowa. Iowa Holstein Sales 
Co., Mgr., Waverly, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
Sept. G. Mason's Quality Short- 
horn Sale, Marshalltown, lowa. 


22-23—C. 


Sept. 24—H. K. Owens, Homestead, Iowa. 
Sept. 25—Select Consignment, Durant, 
Iowa; Iowa Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn., 
2018 S. Cleveland St., Sioux City, lowa. 


Oct. 14—C. V. Johnson, Pilot Mound, Ia. 
Oct. 22—Mrs. C. E. Tilton, Maquoketa, Ia, 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 


Nov. 6—Geo. c Hebron, Strawberry 
Point, Iowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Oct. 17—T. L. Goeldner, Webster, Iowa. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER CATTLE 

Sept. 4—Oswald Strand, Manley, Iowa. 
GUERNSEYS 

Sept. 23—Iowa, Johnson and 

County Breeders; Elmer G 

druber, Mgr., Wellman, Iowa 
POLAND CHINAS 


Washington 
Swartzen- 


Sept. 22—G. L. Emmert & Sons, Mason 
City, lowa 
Sept. 25—B. F. Anderson, Co. Bluffs, Ia. 


Sept. 26—A. T. Jepson, Moorhead, Iowa. 
Sept. 30—M. A. Dowling, Valley Jct., Ia. 








Oct. 1—F. L. McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 

Oct. 2—J. A. Friday & Son, Murray, Ia, | 

Oct. 2—G. V. Babcock, Galva, lowa. ° 

Oct. 3—Siefken & Hagens, Rockwell, Ia. 

Oct. 6—Henry Dorr, Marcus, lowa 

Oct. 6—H. E. Busby and Speneer Reed 
(Dissolution), Washington, Iowa 

Oct. 7—C. C. Kish, Riverton, lowa. 

Oct. 7—John T. Edson, Storm Lake, Ia, | 

Oct. 8—L. R. McClarnon, Braddyville, Ia, 

Oct. 9—E. C. Forrest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

Oct. 15—Sievers Bros., Atlantic, Iowa. 


Oct. 18—Harry Williams, Villisea, lowa. 

Feb. 4—Henry Dorr, Marcus, Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 

Sept. 25—Earl Connell, Brooklyn, Iowa. 


Oct. 6—Ernst Brothers & Sisters, Mar- 
cus, Iowa. 

Oct. 9—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa, 

Oct. 13—Wm,. O. Notz, Creston, Lowa, 

Oct. 15—Ed. Thurm, Waverly, Iowa. 





Feb. 19—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 


Sept. 27—Thos. Armstrong & Sons, What 
Cheer, Iowa 

Sept. 27—Joe Pudenz, Carroll, Iowa 

Sept. 29—C. H. Christensen, Walnut, Ia. 
Oct. 1—M. C. Cramer & Son, Monroe, Ia. 
Oct. 3—Fred Knop, Charter Oak, lowa. 
Oct. 6—B. F. Weeks, Laurens, Iowa. 
Oct. 9—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 

Oct. 17—John Thompson, Lake City, Iowa. 


Oct. 18—Iowa Falls Duroc Breeders’ Assn., 
Russell Sanders, Mgr., Iowa Falls, Iowa, 

. 20—Ed Dimig, Atlantic, Iowa. 

st. 24—Chas. Handsaker, Nevada, Iowa, 

. 27—Rude & Son, Moorehead, lowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 

. 14—Robert Oamek, Honey Creek, Ia. 

. 20—J. L. Barber, Harlan, Iowa. 

. 21—Reese & McGregor, Prescott, Ia, 
HAMPSHIRES 

7—O. W. Jones & Son, Ute, Iowa. 

9—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 

W. Oxley & Son, Iowa City, 


Iowa. 
Oct. 18—Allen & Watson, Laurens, Iowa. 
BELGIANS 
Sept. 18—Leo Pearl & Sons, Oelwein, Ia. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 13—H. 


The Shorthorn sale scheduled for Adel, 
Iowa, for October 6, by Messrs. O’Malley, 
Brown, Belderback and Belton, has been 
indefinitely postponed. 


Make the Drouth Pay 
Dividends 


(Continued from page 3) 





The larger number of cattlemen at a 
time like this prefer to buy light young 
stuff, and at least it may be said that the 
problem of financing is easier on this 
class of stuff. This last spring saw a 
smaller margin between good classes of 
cattle and the plainer half fat grades than 
has been the case in a long while. This 
condition may be reversed by next spring. 

We have one or two tenant operated 
farms in this neighborhood where there 
are good silos that have not been filled 
for several years. It seems to me that 
this would be a good year to fill silos to 
capacity, and perhaps to put up an addi- 
tional supply of fodder. Corn that will 
not make much of a crop for grain may 
make a good many dollars’ worth of good 
feed if put in the silo. This is a good 
year for those who do not have silos and 
are short of feed to carry stock thru the 
winter, to consider the construction of 
trench silos. We have had one in use for 
four years on this farm, and it has fur- 
nished us with a lot of excellent feed with 
no initial investment except a few days’ 
labor with two or three men and one or 
two teams with plows and scrapers. 

The feeding of western lambs in the 
fields has been a practice that has been 
profitable on a number of farms here, but 
there will ba very little early feeding this 
year, for two reasons: Last year was not 
a good one for sheep feeders, and the sup- 
ply of cheap green feed to cheapen gains 
on the lambs is too limited. In spite of 


the fact that these good Idaho feeder 
lambs can be bought this year for less 




















(At public auction at my sale yard) 

Located 10 miles North of Mason 
City on Paved Highway No. 65, 
also on No. 9 


MANLY, 
1250 IOWA 
a HEAD 


Thursday, 
Sept. 4th 

This is my sixth annual public sale. The cattle are of 
good desirable quality and acclimated cattle. Most of 


them have grazed in Strand’s pastures all summer. All 
cattle will be weighed sale day and guaranteed weights 
given with each lot. 


Sale, Rain or Shine 


In’ case of rain will be held in 


large tent 
Choice 


1250 cetti 


20 Hereford Steers___.----~--- 

20 Hereford Steers___.------~~ Wt. 
40 Hereford Steers____-----~- Wt. 
20 Hereford Steers___~_-_ eee Wt. 
40 Hereford Steers____-__-_-_~- Wt. 
20 Hereford Steers____---~-~-~-- Wt. 
20 Angus Steers___-_-~- inniabaiiaadiel Wt. 
20 Angus Steers_____---~- wer 
SP Anes Se... cnccens Wt. 
26 Angus Steers... 2.60.0. Wt. 
20 Roan Shorthorn Steers_--_-_- Wt. 
30 Roan Shorthorn Steers_-_-_-_-_ Wt. 
40 Roan Shorthorn Steers_-__-_- Wt. 
40 Roan Shorthorn Steers_--_-_ Wt. 
50 Roan Shorthorn Steers_-__-_- Wt. 
30 Roan Shorthorn Steers-_-__~_- wt. 
20 Shorthorn Steers__--__--~~- Wt. 
20 Shorthorn Steers__----~-~~- Wt. 
40 Shorthorn Steers_________Wt. 
25 Shorthorn Steers___ ~~~ oe, 
40 Shorthorn 









Sale starts 














750 


550 
900 
850 
700 
600 
1000 
900 
750 
650 
600 
500 
1300 
1150 
1000 
950 
850 


40 Shorthorn Steers___--_-__- Wt. 750 
60 Shorthorn Steers____- _.___Wt. 700 
40 Shorthorn Steers____....._Wt. 600 


550 
500 
450 
650 
550 
600 
500 
700 
650 
600 


100 Shorthorn Steers________Wt. 
40 Shorthorn Steers_.__._.__Wt. 
30 Shorthorn Steers__.._...__ Wt. 
20 Hereford Heifers___.._.__Wt. 
20 Hereford Heifers_____--_-~- Wt. 
40 Roan Heifers_-_--_- cee 
20 Roan Heifers____-----~--~- Wt. 
40 Red Heifers___-_- ‘nianicisaieidnicetadl aaa 
36 Red Heres... Wt. 
40 Red Heifers__-_-_-_- ipl oa a Wt. 
50 Red Heifers__----- seabebe aga Wt. 500 
FO ae Wt. 450 


An opportunity to buy Cattle on an lowa Farm acclimated 
to this condition—ready to convert your feeds into 
a profit. Come! Buy at your own price. 


HEAD OF DAIRY COWS AND 
HEIFERS, all T. B. Tested. 30 head 
are in milk or heavy springers, 20 head 
of dairy heifers. All dairy cattle sold 
before noon. 

NOTE: Railroads are Rock Island, M. & 
St. L. and Great Western. 


OSWALD STRAND, Manly, Iowa 


Terms, seven months’ time on bankable paper bearing 8 per 
cent interest. 
W.J. Murphy, Mason City, Ia. 
Wm. Potter, Latimer, Ia. 
J. R. Dorsey, Plymouth, Ia. 
Otto Seeberger, Maquoketa, Ia. 


Northwest Savings Bank, Clerk, 
Mason City, lowa. 


50 





Aucts. 


J. E. Halsey, Fieldman. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, August 30, 1930 











FUMES 
Kill Lice 


i 








Works While :-Chickens Roost 
Paint” “Black Leaf 40” on Roosts 


and a Recap ge time for lightly 
paintin of roosts, are requirec 


to delouse an at ire flock. When chick- 
ing the feathers, killing the lice. No 


SAVES handle each bird. Ask 
your k-xperiment ota- 
TROUBLE tion. The $1.25 pack- 
age ‘paints’ 100 feet 
SAVES of roost. Mi your jaa 
TT £ RA a er cannot supply you, 


oreer direct, 

obacco By-Products 
SAVES & Chemical Corp., Inc. 
EXPENSE Louisville, Ky. 5 


BlackLeaf40 








“Paint ‘it on the Roosts 








HOLSTEINS 


CPO EPIPEOELEL LL LELLLEOOOOOOOOOOOnrerr> 10 


High Record Holstein | « 


in 


Bulls for Sale Mn 


We have a fine lot of bulls of K. P. O. P. breed- 


ing All ages Closely related to the daughter 193 


of K. P. O. P., that is now breaking all world’s 





records for butter on year test Special prices to No 
make room for show herd Also some good heifers | (jes 
and cows Write or come 
HARGROVE & ARNOLD FARMS, 
NORW ALK IOWA 
Serviceable Holstein Bulls 

No. 110, choice 14-months bull sired by Rival King 

Ormsby Mercedes at $15 Dam by a 906-lb crow 
grandson of K. P. O. P., a 2 years C.T.A. and 
sires dam at 3 years (¢ ‘lass ©, average 701 lbs. but 
ter average test 3 / both on two time ia 
Others similar to ‘above at $100 to $12 For Iowa 
snapshots and pedigrees write or call Cedar 
L. E. FERGUSON LAURENS, IOWA 1 





Combining type and production, ready 





heifers, 50 ifers for fall freshening. 





DODGE COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE CO. barrow. 
WEST CONOORD, MINN ord 
HIGH CLASS BULLS. county team. 


Beven to 12 months old sired by Sir Larina Pros- 


pect, whose two nearest dams ve yearly produc- | ers 
tion records averaging yg pounds. The dams of | shown. 


these bulls have records ranging from 450 
pounds made as two-year old cs 600 pounds made 


as two-year-old. W. H. Helmke, Renwick, lows. | Helfred Farms, 
both 
we 4-9 prlendia young Holstein bulls for ale ae ciehenmees 





Pietertje Piebe De Kol. He has 


tecord of 1200" lbs. of butter fat on hie pearly, Seat from L. ¢ 

The Hereford show was largely a battle 
between 
to 8 mos. of age. Ed. Rensink, Hospers, Iowa. Hillandale 
Bros. 
the bull champion honors and Myers the 


HEREFORDS female 
PANAMA STANWAY oon champion honors in 


and his nine nearest dams have a record of 1230 
lbs. of butter on their yearly test. He is a double 
grandson of K. P. O. P._ Priced reasonable 








TOP herd bull prospects, 6 to 10 months old, sired 
by Panama Stanway, a grandson of Bright Stanway 
IThams by Beau Lilac by Beau ee and Don 
Paragon, grandson of Paragon 12 

E. 0. JOHNSON MILFORD, IOWA 


CHOICE BULLS AND HEIFERS 
For Sale—yearling bulls sired by Beau Blanchard 
65tb and Beau Incom Ist. Good quality herd bull 
prospects Eighteen head of Anxiety two-year-old 
oaere with Domino and Stanway blood lines. 
Write or come and see them 
SECOR & BROWN Mechanicsville, lowa 








MILKING SHORTHORNS 


eee 
PEERI ESS and Belle Vernon herds of Milk- 
oot -4-\™~ “ing Shorthorns Breeder for 40 
years. The choicest ) Bem an and Imported Bates 
and Clay breeding with excellent milking ancestry 
Bulls, 2 to 12 months old. A few choice tried young 
cows and bred heifers for sale A few White Collie 
puppies. John Logsdon, Mgr., Decorah, lowa 








POLLED SHORTHORNS 


Choice Polled Shorthorn Bulls. 
We are offering a very choice Rosewood bull, also a 
Golden Chain, Victoria, Lavender, Clara and a Lan 
caster. Some real bargains Also some cl e cows, 
Write or come and see them Address 
CHAS, EICHHORN ESTATE, ATLANTIC, IOWA 








LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 
M. T. White, 604 North 40th St., 
Omaha, Neb. 
J. E. Halsey, care of Wallace Publish- 
ing Co., Des Moines, lowa. 


The last pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday morn- 
ing, the week previous, ten days in 
advance of date of issue. | 














carload of good 
into the territory a 


the proposition of early feeding does 
| not i 


cted commission 








| than half the price that prevailed a year 
] 
| 
| 
| 





Over-night/ | : 












> experienced sheepma 














| 
Only a Few" int brush, “Black Leaf 40”, | = 

| 

| 





ens perch, fumes are released permeat- |} to mat 





onger necessary to fe 





At the Davenport Fair 


Crowd Hits 100,000 Mark for Week 


‘| 


the |} 


trend toward dairy- 


and the fair interest cle: 


institutions furnished the 
the grand champion cow. 
slowed 


have 


Illinois, 


Several Fine Holstein Bulls | «s ) : 
pion honors with ¢ 
for service. “ti “A 


SHOMONT FARMS Monticello, Towa | mois. 


Iowa, 


FOR SALE filled, 


TWENTY choice springing and fresh cows and | of 
bred heif 


heat just previous 


» Shorthorn class. » fair cut down the hog entries. § 


and several of the best herds in this part 
livestock judging contest, 4 i 

was » breeds in numbers shown, 
Twenty purebred beef heif- 


showed the grand chanrpion Duroc 
had the grand champion female. 


furnished both grand 


champion Polands. Champion boar honors 


among the Hampshires went to C. 
Johnston, of Hawkeye, 


had the best Chester 
Adolph Reissen won 


of Maquoketa, Iowa, 
White boar and sow. 
grand champion Spotted Poland boar hon- 
and Nick Roeder 

















beeves lined up to get the ribbons at Dave 





HORSES AND JACKS 
Over 5,000 Colt Club Customers. 


About 5.500 farmers own breed- 
ing interests in Holbert stallions, 
New importations of Belgians 
and Percherons arriving every 
sixty days. If one of these high 
class stallions is needed in your 
community write for our Com- 
munity Colt Club plan. Wanted 
—50 — enced stallioners for 
our cust 

HOL BE RT HORSE IMPORTING « 
GREELEY 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


_ Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale E 
the greatest breeding son o arceu 
stud Our Belgians are noted for the 
















size and substance. Visitors welcome 

Cc. G. GOOD & SON OGD OWA 

STALLION SERVICE REX — 
The Handy stallion breeding record + 

and most convenient published. Contains r ia 


100 mares with contract to be signed 
¢ 












which en becomes a m te coveri ng fee 

the st 1 owner and simplifies ce t 

on tough paper and cloth b und to st and 

4x7 inche —just fits the pocket. Hun 5 
use and everybody is pieced Price 75 

paid; thre r more copies ordered at 

60 i Send all orders t 





WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOW A HOMESTEap 
DES MOINES, IOW: ie, 





—————S 


SHEEP 


FOR SALE ~ 


Shropshire rd, Hampshire 
rams of rn quality and choice bree g Y 
pection will be our pleasure 





oOo 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY DEPART) 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE AMES, 10WA 
AME RIC AN OXFORD DOWN 


tECORD ASSOCIATION 
Blanks ee t or other information re 








Oxford sheep write 
Sec. J. C. Williamson, Xenia, ¢ 
Gavin McKerrow, Pres., Pewaukee 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS for SALE 


We are now offering 65 imported and br 
y and two-year-old registered 1 Not 

than these. Big rugged, big 
e choice yearl ling ewes Wr r 
and see an Daniel Leonard & Sons, ¢ g. low 


30 BIG SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


Now offering 30 big, rugged, registered Shrops 








_ Tams for sale. Ready for heavy service 4 some 
choice owes i rite for photos and price On state 
highw 





F Rs ANK é tiANDL ER KELLERTON, IOWA 


RI ( ‘ORDI I> Shropshire rams and e\ 
100 one and two-year-old rams; 100 


year-old ewes Nothing better than I 

F ged b rig. be ned rams and ewes. Send f t 

aphis r_ sale in lots to suit S 
.D. i D. Seamans, Salem ae nry ¢ 





Iowa, R.F.D. No. 2. 





JERSEYS 


PP PP AAAS 





rans 


WE ONLY HAVE TWO YOUNG BULLS 
gladly put your name on our waiting 

price our baby bulls low enough so y 

money by raising them. Our cows have big 





=~ are good individuals and have famous blood 
ines. 
ELLENDALE JERSEY FARM, Charles City, lows 





CHESTER V WHITES 


GAFFEYS’ 
Chester White Boars 


tra choice fall boars, 35 spring boars 














a sired by and out of prize winning stock. Im- 
mune. Wiite. oe come and see them 
> GAFFEY & SON 
STORM L AK IOWA 
HAMPSHIRES 
High record Hampshire bred sows and gilts. A fine 


selection of young tried sows and gilts dud by 
and bred to some of the breed’s leading herd sires 
every one of which is a state fair champion, backed 
by ancestors of real producers of large litters. Write 
at once for descriptive sale list and very 
reasonable prices. H. W Orley & Son, Iowa City, le 


__ SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS _ 


Spotted Poland China Hogs 


Sows with August litters, and sows to farrow this 

month and September. Fall and spring boars 
also for sale. : 
LE ROY JENISON BELMOND. 10WA 


—— 











TAMWORTHS 
Fall Boars and Gilts 


WE CAN SUPPLY BUYERS with high class fall 
boars and gilts sired by U. 8 Tomahawk, § 

successful sire purchased from United States 
yartment of fpcatare. 

. J. NEWLI GRIMES, IOWA 


The 
Philosophers’ 
Stone 


In anc ient and medieval times 
of the world searched for the mythica 
nl t 


1eTs stone ig Y ystenously perfec 


ald change lea 

















the gor 


ia in n V l 1 
ror ant ‘mer Ba e ; metals into gold. 


















Folks 1 longe k or the pl 
st ne, _ vet what hid jen gold there 1s ‘ 
linery a juipment, 3 ae 
poul try or se od. You _ no philosopt ps 
t irn these things into real money 7 
any farm folks want to buy wh 
sell if they only knew that you : 

1 he most efficient and econo a. 
selling the lowa farm folks _ is t Wa 
about it through the classified section Your 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homeste faapetn 
message will go into more than 250,000 farm 


homes and reach 95 per cent of the 
families of Iowa for only 15c a word 
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